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[Vol. 1, no. 1] 


Manifest Destiny and the Pacific’ 
Dan tt. Clark 


The launching by this association of a new quarterly, devoted 
in its scope to the history of the entire basin of the Pacific, indi- 
cates an appreciation of the importance of the Pacific Coast of 
the United States and of its close relationship to the other lands 
in and bordering on this great ocean. Consideration of the sig- 
nificance of the forthcoming publication suggested to the writer 
that it would not be inappropriate on this occasion to review 
briefly some of the many predictions made in the past regarding 
the destiny of America, both on this coast and across the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The term Manifest Destiny is here used in a broad sense. It 
includes, in the first place, the emotion which prompted 
Elkanah Watson, prophesying in 1778 for the year 1900, to 
speak of “the decrees of the Almighty, who has evidently raised 
up this nation to become a lamp to guide degraded and op- 
pressed humanity”;°* or Albert J. Beveridge in 1900 to call 
America “trustee, under God, of the civilization of the world.’’* 
This is the chosen-people, beacon-to-mankind interpretation of — 
America’s mission and duty. This is the view of wh‘th Carl 
Schurz wrote, although without adding his approval, when he 
referred to the “youthful optimism . . . inspiring the minds 
of many Americans with the idea that this republic, being 
charged with the mission of bearing the banner of freedom over 
the whole civilized world, could transform any country, in- 
habited by any kind of population, into something like itself 


1 Presidential Address delivered before the Pacific Coast Branch of The American 
Historical Association at Berkeley, California, December 29, 1931. 

2 Quoted in Jesse Lee Bennett, The Essential American Tradition (New York, 
1925), 296. 

3 Congressional Record, 56 cong., 1 sess., 704. 
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simply by extending over it the magic charm of its political 
institutions.” * | 

Then there is the doctrine of pre-ordination or inevitability 
governing the westward progress of the “star of empire.” For 
some it was divine command and the superintending guidance 
of Providence that furnished the irresistible impulse. Others 
based their prophecies on the ceaseless inward urge which had 
for so long been impelling Anglo-saxon peoples westward. 
Still others referred to the certainty that American dominion 
and American enterprise must seek their natural boundaries, 
as water seeks its level. All these are included in the meaning 
of Manifest Destiny as here used. 

The writer feels no necessity to pass judgment on the sincerity 
or motives of those who eloquently propounded the views, here- 
after mentioned or quoted, in regard to the unavoidable rdéle 
which America was destined to play on both shores of the 
Pacific. Most of these men lived long before the day of the 
modern cynic and de-bunker. If there was dross mingled with 
the gold in their exaltation and enthusiasm, few of them were 
conscious of it. America was still the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. At the same time it is true that there were 
always those who denied the force of predestinarian logic; and 
at the close of the last century there were many critics who 
exposed selfish economic imperialism lurking behind fine- 
sounding phrases. 

The definite formulation of the doctrine of Manifest Destiny 
no doubt belongs to the decade of the roaring forties. With 
respect to the Pacific Coast and the Pacific, however, it seems 
certain that the essential features of that idea were in men’s 
minds at a considerably earlier date. Even Coleridge in his 
later years was constrained to say: “The possible destiny of the 
United States of America, as a nation of a hundred millions of 
freemen, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, living 
under the laws of Alfred, and speaking the language of Shake- 
speare and Milton, is an august conception.” ® 


4 Carl Schurz, “Manifest Destiny” in Harper's Monthly, Lxxxvu, 737 (1893). 
5 Coleridge’s Table Talk, quoted on the title page of Robert Greenhow, The History 
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The writer will not pretend to say when the idea of the pos- 
sibility or desirability or certainty of American control on the 
Pacific first entered men’s minds. Some part of it no doubt oc- 
curred to the hardy New England sea captains who sailed 
around the Horn and up the western coast after the close of 
the Revolution. Some such vision probably animated the rest- 
less John Ledyard. Apparently it was in the thought of John 
Adams when, in his Defense of the American Constitution in 
1787, he wrote: “Thirteen governments thus founded on the 
natura! authority of the people alone . .. and which are 
destined to spread over the northern part of that whole quarter 
of the globe, are a great point gained in favor of the rights of 
mankind.” ° Whatever may have been the hopes and purposes 
of Thomas Jefferson in his long-continued efforts to promote 
far western exploration, he apparently went no further than 
to look forward, as he wro.. to John Jacob Astor, to the time 
when the descendants of the first settlers on the Pacific slope 
should “spread themselves through the whole length of that 
coast, covering it with free and independent Americans, un- 
connected with us but by the ties of blood and interest.” * 

Before Jefferson passed from the stage, however, others were 
to express views that were far less hesitating. “Nothing can or 
will limit the immigration westward, but the Western Ocean,” 
declared Timothy Flint in 1825. “Alas! for the moving gen- 
eration of the day, when the tide of advancing backwoodsmen 
shall have met the surge of the Pacific. They may then set them- 
selves down and weep for other worlds.” * The accumulating 
information in regard to the Oregon country and the Treaty of 
1818 with Great Britain providing for joint occupancy directed 


of Oregon and California (Boston, 1845). 

® Charles Francis Adams (ed.), The Works of John Adams, (Boston, 1850-56), 1v, 
293. Eighty years later, in his speech on the Alaska treaty, Charles Sumner referred to 
this statement by Adams, and interpreted it to predict the spread of the United States 
to the Pacific. “Thus,” said Sumner, “according to the prophetic minister, even at that 
early day was the destiny of the Republic manifest.” The Works of Charles Sumner 
(Boston, 1874-83), x1, 222. 


7 Paul Leicester Ford (ed.), The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1892-99), 
IX, 351. 


8 Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years (Boston, 1826), 203. 
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attention to the importance of the mouth of the Columbia. 
“Upon the people of Eastern Asia,” said that ardent advo-ate 
of western measures, Thomas Hart Benton, in 1820, “the estab- 
lishment of a civilized power on the opposite coast of /simevic:, 
could not fail to produce great and wonderful benefits. Sz 3°, 
liberal principles in government, and the true religion, might 
cast their lights across the intervening sea.” ® 

The debate in the House in 1822-3 on Floyd’s bill to occupy 
the mouth of the Columbia brought out from rather unexpected 
sources the full idea of Manifest Destiny, even if the actual 
words were not used. Although George Tucker of Virginia 
opposed the bill, he was bound to admit that “we cannot arrest 
t! » progress of our population to the West. In vain may the 
Government attempt to set limits to its course. It marches on, 
with the increasing rapidity of a fire, and nothing will stop it 
until it reaches the shores of the Pacific.” *° But it was Francis 
Baylies of Massachusetts who preached the doctrine most fully 
and eloquently. Even, said he, if the settlers who went to Oregon 
should later decide to form their own separate government, 
“with a nation of kindred blood, governed by laws similar to 
yours, cherishing your principles, speaking your language, and 
worshipping your God, you may rear a monument more mag- 
nificent than the Arch of Trajan, more durable than the pyra- 
mids; a living, animated, and everlasting monument of your 
glory and your greatness.”’ Addressing the timid and reluctant, 
he predicted that if they passed the bill they might in later life 
“cherish delightful recollections of this day, when America, 
almost shrinking from the ‘shadows of coming events,’ first 
placed her feet upon untrodden ground, scarcely daring to 
anticipate the grandeur which awaited her.” Returning to the 
discussion at a later point in the debate, he said: “Gentlemen 
are talking of natural boundaries. Sir, our natural boundary 
is the Pacific ocean. The swelling tide of our population must 
and will roll on until that mighty ocean interposes its waters, 
and limits our territorial empire.” Finally, to conclude these 





~ 9 Thomas Hart Benton, Thirty Years’ View (New York, 1854-56), 1, 13. 
10 Annals of Congress, 17 cong., 2 sess., 422. 
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rather extended «xcerpts from this early apostle of Manifest 
Destiny, Baylies reached his climax when, in his peroration, 
he exclaimed: “To diffuse the arts of life, the light of science, 
and the blessings of the gospel over a wilderness, is no violation 
of the laws of God; it is no invasion of the rights of man to 
occupy a territory over which the savage roams, but which he 
never cultivates. . . The stream of bounty which perpetually 
flows frow the throne of the Almighty ought not to be obstructed 
in its course, nor is it right that his benevolent designs should 
be defeated by the perversity of man.”™ 

During the ensuing two decades, little happened to elicit 
similar exuberant predictions regarding the Pacific Coast and 
its destiny. And yet the idea lay not far below the current of 
thought and appeared occasionally on the surface in western 
newspapers. For instance, in 1825 the Ohio State Journal, speak- 
ing of the Oregon country, said: “One fourth part of this terri- 
tory, that part which contains the Oregon harbor, will, at a 
future day, enter the Republican Confederacy as Oregon State; 
and the City of Oregon, will arise on its banks, which shall rival 
New York or Philadelphia in their wealth and population. 
Then the busy hum of commerce and the shouts of freemen, 
shall re-echo from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans.” ” Five 
years later the Buffalo Journal reviewed the irresistible west- 
ward march of American pioneers. “This course of empire,” 
said the editor, ‘“‘“may—must be stayed, when the shore of the 
Pacific has been reached.” * In a speech in the House of Rep- 
resentatives Caleb Cushing rejoiced in “the spectacle of the 
Anglo-American stock extending itself into the heart of the 
Continent . . . advancing with, as it were, the preordination 
of inevitable progress, like the sun moving westerly in the 
heavens, or the ascending tide on the seashore, or, in the striking 
language of a foreign traveller, as a deluge of civilized men 
rising unabatedly and driven onwards by the hand of God.” 
When the settlers should reach the Pacific he desired them to 


11 Annals of Congress, 17 Cong., 2 Se8s., 421, 422, 682-3, 688. 
12 Quoted from the Ohio State Journal in the Detroit Gazette, January 3, 1826. 
13 Quoted from the Buffalo Journal in The Arkansas Advocate, June 9, 1330. 
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“carry along with them the laws, education, and social improve- 


ments, which belong to the older states . . . worthily fulfilling 
the great destiny reserved for this exemplar American Re- 
public.” “ 


Then carne the “fabulous forties” when American buoyancy 
reached its highest point. Now it was that the desire for terri- 
torial expansion came out into the open, unashamed and ag- 
gressive. During this decade the Oregon question was settled, 
after there had been set up that “redoubtable line” of 54° 40’, 
up to which, in the words of Benton, “all true patriots were to 
march! and marching, fight! and fighting, die! if need be! sing- 
ing all the while, with Horace—‘Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mort.’”’*® Before the ownership of Oregon was determined there 
were abundant opportunities for enthusiasts to portray the in- 
evitability of our possession and the wonders that were to follow. 
Benton, himself, though scorning our claim up to 54° 40’, was 
an ardent advocate of our right to the entire valley of the Co- 
lumbia. “Such a country is formed for union, wealth, and 
strength,” he said in a speech in 1842, which dims into dullness 
the most glowing prognostications of the modern chamber of 
commerce promoter. “It can have but one capital, and that will 
be a Thebes; but one commercial emporium, and that will be 
a Tyre, queen of cities. Such a country can have but one people, 
one interest, one government: and that people should be Ameri- 
can—that interest ours—and that government republican. . . 
Accursed and infamous be the man that divides or alienates 
it!” *® A year later he declared that the white race had always 
gone for land and, said he, “they will continue to go for it, and 
will go where they can get it. Europe, Asia, and America have 
been settled by them in this way. All the States of this Union 
have been so settled. The principle is founded in their nature 
and in God’s command; and it will continue to be obeyed.” ™ 

It was in the debate on the termination of joint occupancy in 
Oregon in January, 1846, according to J. W. Pratt, that Con- 


14 Claude Moore Fuess, The Life of Caleb Cushing (New York, 1923), 1, 246-7. 
15 Benton, Thirty Years’ View, tt, 669. 
16 Benton, Thirty Years’ View, ui, 430. 
17 Benton, Thirty Years’ View, tl, 474. 
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gress first heard the doctrine of Manifest Destiny expressed 
in those exact words. Robert C. Winthrop of Massachusetts 
spoke of this “new revelation of right” justifying expansion 
over the whole continent. He apparently referred to an editorial 
which had recently appeared in the New York Morning News. 
The editor pushed aside all the time-honored rights to terri- 
torial possession and based our claim to Oregon on a manifest 
destiny originating in a divine purpose and command that we 
should extend far and wide the blessings of liberty and self- 
government.’* This concise and convenient formula met with 
ready acceptance. We may well imagine with what gratitude 
it was seized upon by some of those advocates of expansion who 
had been troubled by secret misgivings that national aggran- 
dizement was not a wholly altruistic ambition. 

Oregon was not the only Pac.fic project during the forties 
to which this formula or a similar viewpoint might be applied. 
Caleb Cushing’s mission to China in 1843 was undertaken, ac- 
cording to his own words, “in behalf of civilization.” The 
amazing letter from President Tyler, attributed to Webster, 
which he bore to the Emperor of China, breathed condescen- 
sion and cited “the will of Heaven” that a treaty should be the | 
outcome of the mission.” | 

During this decade also the pioneer promoters of a railroad 
to the Pacific, like John Piumbe and Asa Whitney, were paint- 
ing alluring pictures of the great development of commerce 
with the orient that would follow the fruition of their plans. 
They did not neglect to call attention to the attendant opportu- 
nities for the dissemination of the light of American civiliza- 
tion. Benton became a convert to the plan and made his famous 
speech in which he suggested that the completed line should 
“be adorned with its crowning honor, the colossal statue of the 
great Columbus, whose design it accomplishes, hewn from the 
granite mass of a peak of the Rocky Mountains, overlooking 
the road, the mountain itself the pedestal, and the statue a part 


18 Julius W. Pratt, “The Origin of Manifest Destiny” in American Historical Review, 
XXXH, 795-6. 


19 Fuess, The Life of Caleb Cushing, 1, 414-415, 419-420. 
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of the mountain, pointing with outstretched arm to the western 
horizon, and saying to the flying passenger, “There is the East! 
There is India!” 

Last, but not least, it was during this decade that California 
came within the scope of practical politics and Manifest Des- 
tiny. “California,” declared Benton in 1846, “become inde- 
pendent of Mexico by the revolt of the Picos, and independent 
of them by the revolt of the American settlers, had its destiny 
to fulfill—_which was, to be handed over to the United States. 
So that its incorporation with the American Republic was 
equally sure in any and every event.” In a political letter in 
the same year, William H. Seward announced his belief that 
“Our population is destined to roll its resistless waves to the 
icy barriers of the North, and to encounter orienta! civilization 
on the shores of the Pacific.” ” 

Thus early did Seward enter upon his grandiloquent career 
as perhaps the most persistent exponent of the doctrine of 
America’s unescapable and all-including destiny. To him no 
prospect was more exhilarating than that offered by the oppor- 
tunities on the shores of the Pacific and across its waters. “The 
Atlantic states, through their commercial, social, and political 
affinities and sympathies,” said he, during the debate on the 
admission of California in 1850, “are steadily renovating the 
governments and the social constitutions of Europe and of 
Africa. The Pacific states must necessarily perform the same 
sublime and beneficient functions in Asia. If, then, the Ameri- 
can people shall remain an undivided nation, the ripening 
civilization of the West, after a separation growing wider and 
wider for four thousand years, will, in its circuit of the world, 
meet again and mingle with the declining civilization of the 
East on our own free soil, and a new and more perfect civiliza- 
tion will arise to bless the earth, under the sway of our own 
cherished and beneficient democratic institutions.” * Later in 


20 J. P. Davis, The Union Pacific Railway (Chicago, 1894), 136. 

21 Benton, Thirty Years’ View, u, 693. 

22 Frederic Bancroft, The Life of William H. Seward (New York, 1900), U1, 470. 

23 G. E. Baker (ed.), The Works of William H. Seward (New York, 1853-1884), 1, 58. 
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the same debate, speaking of California, he said: “She has 
brought us to the banks of streams which flow over precious 
sands, and, at the base of mountains which yield massive gold, 
she delivers into our hand the key that unlocks the long-coveted 
treasures of the eastern world. . . She invites us . . . to ex- 
tend the sway of peace, of arts, and of freedom, over nations 
beyond the seas, still slumbering under the mingled reign of 
barbarian superstition and unalleviated despotism.” ™ 

Most men ceased to talk of expansion during the timid years 
immediately following the achievement of the great compro- 
mise, and during the troublous times after the enactment of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. The emotion of Manifest Destiny was 
satisfied for most Americans by the extension of our national 
domains to the southwest and to the Pacific. It was not so with 
Seward. The Pacific railroad bill, measures for the encourage- 
ment of commerce on the Pacific—any and every pertinent 
project was seized by him as the occasion for a panegyric on 
his favorite subject. He was equally capable of making his own 
occasion. In the Senate in 1852 he delivered his most famous 
prophecy concerning our destiny in the Pacific. “Even the 
discovery of this continent and its islands,” he declared, ‘and 
the organization of society and government upon them, grand 
and important as these events have been, were but conditional, 
preliminary, and ancillary to the more sublime result, now in 
the act of consummation—the reunion of the two civilizations, 
which, having parted on the plains of Asia four thousand years 
ago, and having travelled ever afterward in opposite directions 
around the world, now meet again on the coasts and islands of 
the Pacific Qcean.” This movement was no delusion; it was 
inevitable, and the benefits to Asia would be profound. “Who 
does not see, then,” he continued, “that every year hereafter, 
European commerce, European politics, European thoughts, 
and European activity, although actually gaining greater force 
~and European connections, although actually becoming more 
intimate—will, nevertheless, relatively sink in importance; 
while the Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, and the vast 


24 Baker, The Works of William H. Seward, 1. 94. 
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regions beyond, will become the chief theatre of events in the 
world’s great hereafter.” ” 

In 1860 neither the gathering clouds of civil conflict nor the 
approach of the Republican nominating convention was suf- 
ficient wholly to divert Seward’s gaze from the constantly en- 
larging vision which his crystal revealed. By this time he saw 
a United States covering at least all the continent of North 
America, with its capital in the valley of Mexico. It was in a 
speech at St. Paul that he presaged an event in which he was 
to play a leading role seven years later. “Standing here and 
looking far off into the northwest,” he said, “I see the Russian 
as he busily occupies himself in establishing seaports and towns 
and fortifications, on the verge of the continent, as the outposts 
of St. Petersburg, and I can say ‘Go on and build up your out- 
posts all along the coast, up even to the Arctic Ocean -—they will 
yet become the outposts of my own country — monuments of the 
civilization of the United States in the northwest.’” °° Oppo- 
nents of Seward at this time claimed that he was even in favor 
of the annexation of a part of China. One of his biographers 
suggests that something of the kind may have been in Seward’s 
mind when he wrote to Cassius M. Clay in 1861 suggesting 
that Russia and the United States might remain good friends 
until they met “in regions where civilization first began.” 

Professor Golder furnished us with an illustration of the 
impression which American push and optimism made about 
this time upon at least one European—one whom he identified 
as Rear-admiral Popov of Russia, who had been in California 
and Alaska. Whether this observer.had read Seward’s St. Paul 
speech or whether he merely absorbed his ideas from the spirit 
of the people, he wrote to his home government that Europeans 
might sneer at the Monroe Doctrine and Manifest Destiny, 
but that these doctrines «were in the blood of Americans and in 
the air they breathed. “There are twenty millions of Ameri- 
cans,” he wrote, in substance, “every one of them a free man and 

25 Baker, The Works of William H. Seward, 1, 248-250. 


26 Bancroft, The Life of William H. Seward, tt, 471. 
27 Bancroft, The Life of William H. Seward, ti, 471. 
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filled with the idea that America is for Americans. They have 
taken California, Oregon, and sooner or later they will get 
Alaska. It is inevitable. It cannot be prevented; and it would 
be better to yield with good grace and cede the territory to 
them.” * | 

Seven years later the destiny foretold by Seward and Admiral 
Popov was fulfilled and Alaska came into the possession of the 
United States as if by magic and in spite of the sneers of the 
skeptical. One of the defenders of the purchase treaty in the 
Senate was Charles Sumner. He was concerned that the treaty 
should not be “‘a precedent for a system of indiscriminate and 
costly annexation.” Nevertheless, he sincerely believed “that 
republican institutions under the primacy of the United States 
must embrace this whole continent.” At another point in his 
long speech he spoke of the republic as “something more than 
a local policy; it is a general principle not to be forgotten when 
the opportunity is presented of bringing an immense region 
within its influence. The present treaty,” he continued, “‘is a 
visible step in the occupation of the whole North American 
continent. As such it will be recognized by the world and ac- 
cepted by the American people. But the treaty involves some- 
thing more. We dismiss one other monarch from the continent. 
One by one they have retired—first France, then Spain, then 
France again, and now Russia—all giving way to the absorbing 
Unity declared in the national motto, E pluribus unum.” 

No sooner was Alaska acquired than Seward’s active mind 
was contemplating new realms of destiny. The ink on the treaty 
was scarcely dry when he was talking of Hawaii and com- 
plaining that people were too much engrossed in domestic 
questions “to entertain the higher, but more remote, questions 
of national extension.” *® But that engrossment in domestic 
affairs was too deep to be seriously disturbed. To be sure, the 
completion of the Union Pacific Railroad in 1869 occasioned 
a burst of national enthusiasm. Appreciation of the significance 


28 Frank A. Golder, “The Purchase of Alaska” in American Historical Review, 
XXV, 416. 


29 The Works of Charles Sumner, Xi, 222-223, 233. 
80 Bancroft, The Life of William H. Seward, ui, 489. 
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of that achievement as far as the Pacific was concerned was 
best expressed by Bret Harte when he had the western engine 
say to the one from the east as they met at Promontory Point: 


You brag of your East! You do? 
Why, I bring the East to you! 

All the Orient, all Cathay, 

Find through me the shortest way ; 
And the sun you follow here 

Rises in my hemisphere.** 


Then for more than two decades the American people were 
willing to let their further destiny wait while they frenziedly 
exploited the resources already within their reach, and while 
they enjoyed the new toys introduced by the industrial revolu- 
tion. It was not until the decade of the nineties that there seemed 
a need for more worlds to conquer. Then again the islands of 
the Pacific became very alluring. Among the early proponents 
of this recrudescence of Manifest Destiny was that great ex- 
positor of the dominance of sea power, Captain A. T. Mahan. 
‘‘That which we have received of the true spirit of freedom 
we have kept—liberty and law—not the one or the other, but 
both,” he wrote in 1893 in an article on the importance of 
Hawaii to us. “In that spirit we not only have occupied our 
original inheritance, but also, step by step, as Rome incorpor- 
ated the other nations of the peninsula, we have added to it, 
spreading and perpetuating everywhere the same foundation 
principles of free and good government. . . And now, arrested 
on the south by the rights of a race wholly alien to us, and on 
the north by a body of states of like traditions to our own, whose 
freedom to choose their own affiliations we respect, we have 
come tothe sea. . . Have weno right or call to progress farther 
in any direction?” The real direction of his thoughts appeared 
when he said that “the annexation, even, of Hawaii would be 
no mere sporadic effort, irrational because disconnected from 
an adequate motive, but a first-fruit and a token that the nation 
in its evolution has aroused itself to the necessity of carrying 
its life—that has been the happiness of those under its influ- 


31 See Davis, The Union Pacific Railway, 155. 
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ence—beyond the borders which heretofore have sufficed for 
its activities.” 

In order to safeguard and make useful an acquisition so 
evidently ordained, it was likewise inevitable that the United 
States should build an Isthmian Canal. “‘Land-carriage, always 
restricted and therefore always slow,” explained Mahan, “toils 
enviously but hopelessly behind, vainly seeking to replace and 
supplant the royal highway of Nature’s own making. Cor- 
porate interests, vigorous in that power of concentration which 
is the strength of armies and of minorities, may here for a 
while withstand the ill-organized strivings of the multitude, 
only dimly conscious of its wants; yet the latter, however tem- 
porarily opposed and baffled, is sure at last, like the blind 
force of nature, to overwhelm all that stand in the way of its 
necessary progress. So the Isthmian Canal is an inevitable part 
in the future of the United States.” ” 

Four years later the captain’s views had expanded and an 
even more glorious destiny and mission had been unfolded to 
him. It appeared to him then “that in the ebb and flow of human 
affairs, under those mysterious impulses the origin of which 
is sought by some in a personal Providence, by some in laws 
not yet fully understood, we stand at the opening of a period 
when the question is to be settled” whether eastern or western 
civilization was to dominate the world. “The great task now 
before the world of civilized Christianity,” he declared, “its 
great mission, which it must fulfil or perish, is to receive into 
its own bosom and raise to its own ideals those ancient and dif- 
ferent civilizations . . . at the head of which stand China, 


F India, and Japan.” ™ 


Even more persuasive and literary, but less sweeping in his 
vision, was Mahan’s brother naval officer, Commodore George 


) W. Melville. The dignified pages of the North American Re- 


view for March, 1898, carried his glowing exhortation: “But 
little more than a century has gone by since on the winter wind 
at Valley Forge, there streamed a ragged flag, the star of hope 


32 Alfred T. Mahan, “Hawaii and our Future Sea Power” in Forum, xv, 1-11. 
38 Alfred T. Mahan, “A Twentieth-Century Outlook” in Harper’s Monthly, xcv, 527. 
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to the stern soldiery whose bare and bleeding feet reddened 
the snow as they guarded it there. In the generations that have 
passed, that flag, with the clustering memories not only of 
victory by land and sea, but of many a year of happy peace, 
has swept from ocean to ocean. 


Shall a noble destiny lead it still farther on, as 
Bright on the banner of lily and rose, 
Lo, the last sun of our century sets? 


Shall its purpose hold,” he further inquired, “to follow the 
pathway of the stars, ‘to sail beyond the sunset,’ and floating 
over Hawaii in mid-Pacific to guard the golden shore of the 
Republic and to win a new glory on that wide sea?” ™ 
Contemporaneously Charles Denby Jr. sounded a similar 
note concerning the Orient, with his major emphasis less dis- 
guised. “America may attempt to evade the responsibility thrust 
upon her,” he asserted. “She may, with shortsighted resolution, 
turn her face away from her great future, but she will not 
succeed. The markets of the Orient are the heritage of her mer- 
chants, and the time will inevitably come when the voice of 
the Republic will be heard in oriental courts with the same 


accent of authority as in the commonwealths of South America. 


It would be well if the certainty of this destiny could be recog- 
nized before European statesmanship has barred the way with 
‘vested interests’.” * 

Within a few months after the last two exhortations were 
printed, war with Spain was declared and the United States 
was launched on her career as a world power, with island do- 


minions in both great oceans. It needs not to be shown in this 


presence how Manifest Destiny was now pressed into the service 


of imperial policy, especially with regard to the Philippines. 


‘The war has brought us new duties and responsibilities,” pro- § 


claimed President McKinley, “which we must meet and dis- 


charge as becomes a great nation on whose growth and career 


from the beginning the Ruler of Nations has plainly written 


84 George W. Melville, “Our Duty on the Pacific- What We Have There to Hold 


and Win” in North American Review, CLXVI, 296. | 
35 C, Denby Jr., “America’s Opportunity in Asia” in North American Review, CLXVI, 35- 
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the high command and pledge of civilization. Incidental to 
our tenure in the Philippines is the commercial opportunity 
to which American statesmanship cannot be indifferent.” Our 
own E. D. Adams slyly paraphrased this sentiment to read 
“God directs us— perhaps it will pay.” ** William Allen White 
seems to have been caught up in the emotional fervor of the 
period. In his Emporia Gazette he exclaimed: “It is the Anglo- 
saxon’s manifest destiny to go forth as a world conqueror. He 
will take possession of the islands of the sea. . . This is what 
fate holds for the chosen people. It is so written. . . It is so 
to be.” 

Even this sketchy recital would be inadequate if it neglected 
to quote more fully from that classic gem— Albert J. Beveridge’s 
maiden speech in the United States Senate on January 9, 1900- 
from which an excerpt was read at the beginning of this paper. 
‘We will not renounce our part in the mission of the race, 
trustee, under God, of the civilization of the world,” he insisted, 
speaking of our retention of control in the Philippines. “He 
has made us adepts in government that we may administer 
government among savages and senile peoples. . . And of all 
our race He has marked the American people as His chosen 
nation to finally lead in the regeneration of the world. This 
is the divine mission of America, and it holds for us all the 
profit, all the glory, all the happiness possible toman. . . What 
shall history say of us? Shall it say that we renounced that holy 
trust, left the savage to his base condition, the wilderness to the 
reign of waste, deserted duty, abandoned glory, forgot our 
sordid profit even, because we feared our strength and read the 
charter of our powers with the doubter’s eye and the quibbler’s 
mind ? Shall it say that, called by events to captain and command 
the proudest, ablest, purest race in history in history’s noblest 
work, we declined that great commission?” * 


86 Ephraim D. Adams, The Power of Ideals in American History (New Haven, 
1913), 92. 

87 Helen O. Mahin (ed.), The Editor and his People (New York, 1924), 305. In a 
footnote supplied by Mr. White his comment in 1924 is: “The squawk of the hard-boiled 
chicken that has not pipped the shell.” 

38 Congressional Record, 56 cong., 1 stss., 704, 711. 
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This survey of the application of the doctrine of Manifest 
Destiny to the Pacific would seem to demand a fervid perora- 
tion. Such a task is beyond the powers or imagination of the 
writer. Let him who wishes speculate as to the next occasion 
that shall cause this emotion to find expression in the halls of 
Congress and the pages of our press. Let him who can tell us 
whether the American’s sense of humor or his fairness to Provi- 
dence will make such utterances less probable in the future. 

{t is perhaps fitting that we should close with reverential 
words written two decades ago by the great historian of our 
Pacific Coast, Hubert Howe Bancroft. ‘““Were we as ready as 
were our forefathers to see the hand of Providence in the affairs 
of men, some things might be accounted for which must now 
await further accession of wisdom,” he wrote in his time of 
retrospection, as he surveyed the course of events on these 
western shores. “In our ignorance we might ask, for example, 


what possible connection could there be between a Yankee | 


fur-trader on the Northwest Coast of America in the year 1792, 
the federal congress at Philadelphia, and a Corsican adventurer 


seeking advancement in the streets of Paris. Or, again, what © 


could black cannibals in the jungles of Africa, or whilom im- 
portations thence in Georgia and Alabama, or the visit of a 


future president to Florida have to do with the late possessions | 


of the king of Spain, or in establishing the southern limits and 


frontage on the Pacific of an Anglo-saxon commonwealth in | 


the wilds of America. And yet, enlightened by wisdom from 
on high, one might answer, It is the Invisible Architect of the 
Republic, his finger pointing out where the corner stones shall 


be laid, corners so wide apart, so utterly at variance, that only © 


the eye of omniscience may trace the lines of their connection.” 


Again Bancroft said : “The star of empire leading westward; © 


the star of empire which we have followed from Holland, from 
England, across the continent, across the Pacific sinks now as 
we approach the threshold of the ancient East, while we find 
ourselves still holding fast to our traditions.” *” While we may 


389 Hubert Howe Bancroft, Retrospection, Political and Personal (New York, 1912), 


I, 13. 
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lack something of his faith, these words hold for us a challenge 
to separate the genuine idealism from the all too evident jingo- 
ism in our great American emotion of Manifest Destiny. 


DAN ELBERT CLARK 


University of Oregon 





Early Sino-Japanese Diplomatic Relations’ 


Payson J. Treat 


This article is being written while the Manchurian com- 
plications hold the attention of the civilized world. Out of the 
badly presented case of Japan there emerge certain principles 
which seem to govern her conduct. One ‘is an insistence upon 
the sanctity of treaties and an unwillingness to enter into any 
informal arrangements with the Chinese government, and the 
other is a reluctance to permit foreign intervention in a dispute 


between China and Japan. As I have just completed a study [| 


of Sino-Japanese relations before 1895, as reported in the dis- 


patches of the American Ministers in Tokyo, Peking, and Seoul, 


it seemed as if a resumé of these earlier discussions might shed 
some light upon the underlying difficulties in the present com- 
plications. 


It is usually forgotten that Japan and China entered into | 
formal treaty relations some years after they had made such | 


commitments with the Western maritime powers. China signed 
a boundary treaty with Russia in 1689, but her first commercial 
convention was with Great Britain in 1842. Japan signed her 
first treaty, with the United States, in 1854. While the enlarged 


contacts with the maritime peoples under the treaties of 1842) 


and the following years made no appreciable effect upon the 
Chinese government, Japan, after a few troubled years of con- 
troversy, decided to profit through the contributions which 
Western civilization had to offer and she began that process 
of modernization which was to make her the strongest and most 
efficient nation of the East. And among the Western ideas which 


1 The statements made in this paper are drawn almost entirely from the archives of 
the State Department, in Washington. Full citations will be found in my forthcoming & 
Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Japan, 1853-1895, 2 vols., Stanford 
University Press, 1932. 
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she accepted were the theory and practice of diplomacy. These 
were very different from those which continued to prevail in 
China. 

As soon as the Imperial government was well-established in 
Japan it sought to enter into friendly relations with its great 
neighbor and old master, China. It was Japan which sought a 
treaty, and it was China which agreed to grant it, with the 
superciliousness of an established power dealing with a puny 
neighbor. The treaty which was signed at Tientsin on Sep- 
tember 13, 1871, was the first which either China or Japan 
negotiated in the r9th century on terms of reciprocal engage- 
ments. Both countries already labored under the impairments of 
sovereignty written into their treaties by the Western nations. 


' Japan, who understood better the significance of treaty engage- 


ments, did not seek any special privileges in China. So the treaty 
called for the reciprocal right of extraterritorial jurisdiction, 
but subject to certain limitations which eliminated the evils 
which then harassed both countries. In the open ports the consul 
would have jurisdiction over his nationals, but in the interior 


} the municipal laws and procedure would be followed. If such 


a clause had been written into the earlier European treaties 
all the substantial benefits would have been enjoyed, while the 
incessant irritations would have largely been avoided. And so 
well disposed was Japan to China that the treaty contained a 
clause which seemed to envisage a defensive alliance. The 
second article read: 


Friendly intercourse thus existing between the two Governments, it is the 
duty of each to sympathize with the other, and in the event of any other 
nation acting unjustly or treating either of the two Powers with contempt, 
on notice being given [by the one to the other], mutual assistance shall be 
rendered or mediation offered for the arrangement of the difficulty, in ful- 
filment of the duty imposed by relations of friendship. 


The implications of such an article caused alarm in foreign 
circles and the American Chargé at Tokyo suggested that it 
had better be left out of the ratified treaty, which was agreed 
to by the Japanese Foreign Office. They explained to him that 
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the article was supposed to be similar to the one found in the 
American treaty with China (and also with Japan), which 
only promised the tender of good offices. In fact it was reported 
at the time that the Japanese negotiator, Lord Date, was 
removed from his post for having accepted so broad a phrase- 


ology, but a better explanation was that he was censured because | 


he failed to secure a most-favored-nation clause. 

The treaty, however, was ratified without amendment and 
the copy was taken to China by Soyeshima, in 1873, to be 
exchanged at Peking. Arriving at the end of a long struggle 
between the foreign representatives and the Tsungli Yamen over 
the right of audience by the Emperor, Soyeshima, with his su- 
perior title of Ambassador and knowledge of Oriental etiquette, 
won the first audience accorded a foreign diplomat since 1793. 
The ratified treaty was exchanged, and conversations of a very 
serious import began with the Chinese officials. The Japanese 
envoy and his associate sought to ascertain the attitude of China 


toward Korea and Formosa, the former of which she claimed @ 


as a vassal state, and the latter as an outright possession. In both 


cases the Japanese sought redress for grievances, which would § 


be pressed upon the responsible authority. As for Korea, the 
Chinese repeated the assurances they had previously given the 
French and Americans, that although the kingdom was a 
vassal state her internal and external affairs were under her 
own control. And as to Formosa, the Japanese understood the 
Chinese to say that they were not responsible for the conduct 
of the aborigines who had massacred the Loochooan seamen. 
The status of the Loochoo Islands was not entered into, although 
the Chinese asserted that they were Chinese territory which 
the Japanese stoutly denied. 

This was the first of several instances when the Japanese 
accepted an informal statement from the responsible Chinese 
officials as a commitment upon which appropriate action could 


be based. But they were to learn then, only to forget and learn § 


again, that only a convention properly signed, sealed, ratified, 
and exchanged, might have force. There could be no “Gentle- 
men’s Agreements” with the Tsungli Yamen. 
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Acting on its understanding of China’s attitude toward the 
Formosan aborigines, the Japanese, in 1874, sent a punitive 
expedition to that island. In doing so they followed the prece- 
dents set by Dutch, British, and American naval expeditions 
in 1854 and 1867, but they also believed they had secured 
China’s consent in advance. Yet when the Tsungli Yamen 
learned of the proposed expedition, through the agency of the 
British Ministers, Sir Harry Parkes in Tokyo and Mr. Wade 
in Peking, it promptly disclaimed any agreement in 1873, and 
counted upon the British representatives to prevent the dé- 
marche. As the American Chargé at Peking, the learned Dr. 
S. Wells Williams, reported to the State Department: 


With this characteristic reply, these officials received the announcement 
of a threatened descent upon their borders, and apparently expected that 
other nations are to do what is necessary to ward it off. 


This had already become a practice of Chinese diplomacy, 
and it remains one today. Instead of at once removing the 
occasion or excuse for Japanese reprisals, by promptly pun- 
ishing the offending aborigines and taking steps to prevent 
further outrages, the Chinese government did nothing, and 
counted upon the intervention of Great Britain. 

The Formosan expedition, with its many diplomatic rami- 
fications, affords an interesting study. In order to protect China 
from what they considered to be a warlike invasion, the Ameri- 
can representatives in both Japan and China went far beyond 
the scope of their authority, and brought down upon themselves 
the censure of their government. The point was well taken, that 
until war existed in fact the Americaa representatives could 
not assume the duties which a state of war demanded. The 
Washington authorities were not prepared to question a puni- 
tive expedition designed to secure redress for real wrongs when 
other relief was not at hand. | 

After the attainment of the Japanese objective in Formosa, 
an agreement was arrived at between the Chinese Commis- 
sioner, Pan Wi, and General Saigo, to the effect that China 
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guarantee such effective control of the savages’ territory as 
would prevent the recurrence of similar outrages. This was 
signed on June 25, but the formal treaty of Peking was not con- 
cluded until October 31, and in the meantime many Japanese 
lives were lost in the malaria stricken wastes of Formosa. 

The delay was due to China’s unwillingness to face the reali- 
ties of the situation. The Japanese Minister, who had tried to 
implement the terms of the agreement of June 25, could make 
no progress. Finally, in September, Okubo, one of the most 
enlightened of Japanese statesmen, was sent to Peking. As a 
preliminary to any discussion he insisted that the Chinese ac- 
knowledge that they had given assurances to Soyeshima in 1873, 
and that the Japanese had acted rightly in view of such a state- 
ment. At the end of a month he gave the Chinese five days to 
reply to his questions, and at the last moment an equivocal 
answer was submitted. So he resumed the negotiations and 
China at first agreed to make compensation (as their agent 
had agreed in June), but the next day the Ministers refused 
to give a written promise, or to stipulate the amount, or to pay 
it before the Japanese force left Formosa. But Okubo was not 
so ignorant of Chinese methods as to accept another verbal 
promise. On October 25 he announced that he was leaving the 
capital, and actually sent some of his staff to Tientsin. This 
caused a sudden change in the attitude of the Tsungli Yamen. 


Whether one of the Ministers approached Mr. Wade, or he @ 


took the initiative (on this point there is a conflict of well- 
informed authorities), the British Minister was authorized to 
give Okubo the assurances he demanded. Negotiations were 
again resumed and the treaty was signed on October 31. 

The preamble set forth the justification for the action of 
Japan and laid down the recognition of the right of protection 


of nationals. It stated that if a country failed to protect aliens | 


and undertake the duty of reparation, then the other party had 
the right to take effective measures for the protection of its own 


subjects. The first article set forth that the enterprise was “a | 


just and rightful proceeding, to protect her own subjects, and 
China does not designate it as a wrong action,” while the second 
g g 
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said that a sum of money would be paid for the relief of the 
maltreated subjects, and a further payment for the roads and 
houses constructed by the Japanese force. All the correspond- 
ence would be returned, and China promised to establish her 
authority over the savages and engaged that navigators should 
be protected from injury by them. 

But annexed to this agreement was a contract, which incor- 
porated the name of Mr. Wade as the virtual guarantor. It 
fixed the payments at 100,000 taels for the sufferers, and 400,000 
taels for the roads and houses. Japan was to withdraw her troops, 
and China would pay the whole sum by December 20, but in 
no event if Japan did not evacuate Formosa. 

This Peking Convention might well be read today, with its 
clear statement of the right of protection. The introduction of 
the name of the British Minister into the compact between 
Japan and China testified to the lack of confidence which the 
Japanese had in the promises, even the written promises, of 
the Chinese government. In 1901 a more emphatic testimonial 
of the world’s lack of confidence was found in the famous Boxer 
Protocol, every possible provision of which had to be carried 
out before the Protocol was actually signed. 

In spite of the fears of foreign representatives and their na- 
tionals, and of the irresponsible utterances of Japanese jingoes, 
Japan had no interest in Formosa. But the Convention was of 
great importance to her because it gave a treaty recognition 
to her claim to the Loochoo Islands. Her protection of those 
people had been termed a “just and rightful proceeding,” and 
an exercise of the right of protection. After signing such a 
convention, China abandoned all claim to the islands according 
to the standards of Western international law. But China did 
not consider herself bound by any such alien system of inter- 
national intercourse. While this should not surprise us, the 
fact that Westerners generally refused to accept the plain im- 
plication of the Peking Convention must come as a shock to us 
today. The only explanation seems to be that international law 
was something which Westerners could apply to Oriental na- 
tions, but which the latter could not apply in their own inter- 
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course. On this point, however, the Japanese would accept no 
compromise. Their international affairs would be conducted 
according to the law of nations. 

Typical of the real friendliness of the Japanese government 
was the dispatch to China, in 1875, of a Commission to inspect 
the agricultural, military, customs, and internal affairs of the 
great empire. In 1872-1873 Japan had sent a distinguished 
mission to study the systems of the Western nations; it was 
fitting that one should be sent to the land from which the early 
civilization of Japan had been derived. But the Commission 
to China did not produce effects similar to those of the Iwakura 
Mission to the West. One incident was significant. Japan had 
had difficulties with Korea ever since 1868, and for that reason 
she had raised the question of Chinese responsibility in 1873. 
When the Japanese Commissioners passed through Tientsin, 
in August, Li Hung-chang asked one of its members 


. . ina brusque manner, for which the Viceroy is somewhat noted : “What, 
after all, was the real desire and purpose of Japan regarding Corea?’ The 
answer was given that the Japanese only desired to establish and cultivate 
the relations of intimacy and friendly intercourse between two independent 
Powers, lying in such close proximity. The Viceroy responded: ““That is 
right. If the Coreans fail to respond to your friendly overtures, let me know, 
and I will advise them in your behalf.” 


After repeated rebuffs of their diplomatic missions, the J apa- 


nese found an occasion for a more determined attitude toward: 


Korea when some small boats, engaged in soundings, were fired 
upon by Korean forts in 1875. It is interesting to recall that the 
circumstances and the very place were almost identical with 
those which brought about the American reprisals in 1871. 
Instead of responding to the widespread demand among the 
military class for instant reprisals, the government prepared 
a diplomatic mission along the very lines adopted by Commo- 
dore Perry, and a successful treaty was concluded. It is an 
interesting parallel to Perry’s diplomacy to note that Japan 
stressed the desire for good treatment of her seamen, and for 
the insertion of such a clause the Japanese government received 
the thanks of the United States. The treaty terms also followed 
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more closely those of Perry than the broader ones of ‘Townsend 
Harris’ treaty with Japan in 1858. In this treaty Korea was 
recognized as an independent state, enjoying the same sovereign 
rights as Japan, and intercourse between the two countries 
would be on terms of equality. 

It was generally believed that ).1 Hung-chang had advised 
the Korean government to conclude such a treaty, which would 
confirm his statement to the Japanese at Tientsin in 1875. But 
if he approved the clause which asserted the independent status 
of Korea he must have relied upon the superiority of Chinese 
influence to any treaty engagement. From this time Japan had 
two fundamental policies in the Far East: friendship with 
China and the independence of Korea. But it would take the 
wisest statesmanship to reconcile these two conflicting aims. 

Japan had promptly established a legation in Peking soon 
after the exchange of treaties in 1873. It was not until 1877 that 
a Chinese mission, with two members, was sent to Tokyo, and 
its counsellor was the American missionary, Dr. McCartee. 
The relations between this mission and the American Minister 
were always friendly and he was frequently called upon for 
advice, and at times for good offices. 

The next year the Japanese made a practical gesture of 
friendship when a fund was raised by public subscription for 
the relief of Chinese famine sufferers, to which the Emperor 
and Empress contributed $2,000. But this was soon lost sight 
of in the controversy which arose over the Loochoo Islands. 
The Japanese had taken steps to incorporate these islands into. 
the administrative system of the Empire. Against this the King 
and his officials had protested, for they would be better off 
under the mild overlordship of China. But the Japanese stood 
upon the terms of the Peking Convention and denied the right 
of China to interfere at this date. Mr. Bingham, the American 
' Minister in Tokyo, able lawyer though he was, inclined toward 
the Loochooan position, but his government refused to be 
drawn into the affair, even after the Chinese had asked for the 
good offices of the United States. Throughout the treaty ports 
there were rumors of war between China and Japan. 
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A year later, in 1879, General Grant travelled around the 
world, receiving a welcome never before accorded a private 
citizen. In China he talked at length with Li Hung-chang and 
Prince Kung, and learned their views of the Loochoo con- 
troversy, and he promised to present them to the Japanese 
officials on his visit there. In Japan he went over the whole 
subject with Mr. Ito, later the great Prince Ito, and with the 
Emperor in a private audience. Asa result he prepared a letter, 
on August 18, for the two Prime Ministers, Prince Kung and 
Lord Iwakura, the most pertinent portions of which read as 
follows: 


Since my arrival in Japan I have been favoured with several interviews 
with the Cabinet of His Majesty the Emperor, on the subject which His 
Highness Prince Kung, and His Excellency the Viceroy Li Hung Chang 
have so much at heart, to wit, an honorable and satisfactory settlement of 
the Loo Choo question; a settlement which will be alike honorable to both 
nations. While the statements of facts relating to this question, as stated by 
the Japanese side differ, in many material points from the statements made 


\\ 


to me, both in Peking and Tientsin, yet I feel that what I have heard will § 


justify me in saying that the Japanese are most anxious to preserve the most 
amicable relations with China, and to this end would magnanimously make 
sacrifices of what she believes to be her just rights if China would meet her 


in the same spirit. But in the heated controversy which has already taken | 


place between the two governments, on the Loo Choo question, there have 
been one or two communications on the part of China, so threatening in tone, 
or if not threatening so offensive, that I do not believe that the Japanese 
would consent to treat with any commission from the other side, until China 
consented to withdraw such despatch or despatches. This being done I be- 
lieve Japan would gladly appoint a Commission or Commissioners, from 


among her able citizens, to meet a like commission or commissioners, ap- § 


pointed in like manner by China from among her own representative citizens. 
They would not only meet to confer, but would meet determined to bring 
about permanent good feeling among the two peoples —if China would meet 
them half-way in concession. 


No foreign power should be brought into such 2 convention, | 
he wrote, and if an arbitrator was necessary to settle some dis- 
puted points he earnestly suggested that no representative of 
a foreign government abroad should be selected. And he pointed 
out the amazing progress which had been made by Japan, 
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adding “What Japan has done, and is now doing, China has 
the power—and I trust the inclination—to do.” 

Japan was prepared to act in good faith upon this advice of 
General Grant. She was willing to recr2 from her strong po- 
sition on the Peking Convention and try tu restore good relations 
with China through some compromise. But the Tsungli Yamen 
vacillated. Some months later it discussed with the American 
Minister an appeal for American mediation. Then the Chinese 
Minister in Tokyo misrepresented the views of Mr. Bingham 
(at least the T’sungli Yamen stated that Bingham had submitted 
certain proposals), which had to be straightened out. Japan 
sent a messenger to China to ascertain if she would consent to 
discuss the matter as General Grant had suggested, and finally 
negotiations were begun in Peking between the Japanese Min- 
ister and the Tsungli Yamen, who, the Japanese understood, 
were authorized to deal with the matter. In November, 1880, 


' Mr. Inouye, the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, was 


able to inform Mr. Bingham that the dispute had been amicably 
settled, that an agreement had been drafted, but not yet signed, 
by which the Loochoo island nearest Formosa would be recog- 
nized as China’s while Japan would hold the rest of the group, 
and the Japanese would receive most-favored-nation treatment 
in China. But once more the Japanese were to be disappointed. 

The story of what happened was transmitted to the State 
Department by Minister Angell and may be found in Foreign 
Relations for 1881. It was told him by Mr. Shishido, the Japa- 
nese Minister at Peking, and a written argument was submitted, 
to correct any mistakes in interpretation. It seems that China 
had finally decided to accept the recommendation of General 
Grant and had asked Japan to appoint a Commissioner. Mr. 
Shishido was designated, and China on her part appointed 
Prince Kung and the Ministers of the Tsungli Yamen as her 
Commissioners. For three months the negotiations were carried 
on, and eventually, on October 21, the Tsungli Yamen agreed 
to sign the treaty within ten days. But when the time arrived 


| they were not ready to sign. Finally, on December 20, an 


Imperial Decree was transmitted referring the matter to the 
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Northern and Southern Superintendents of Foreign Trade for 
report. Thus, at the end of five months, the negotiations were 
brought to an end, and Mr. Shishido could only conclude that 
the Tsungli Yamen had not possessed full powers to sign, in the 
first instance, or had been guilty of bad faith in not carrying out 
their promise to sign on or before October 31. While it would 
have been proper, under these circumstances, for the Japanese 
government to have withdrawn its Commissioner, it was still 
so eager to arrive at a good understanding that it left the matter 
of withdrawal to the discretion of Mr. Shishido, and on this 
point he asked for Mr. Angell’s advice. It need hardly be 
pointed out that during all these years the advice of the Ameri- 
can Minister was almost uniformly sought by the governments 
of Japan and China. Mr. Angell replied as follows: 


I told him that I could not venture to say anything touching the main 
questions under consideration by China and Japan, but that assuredly if, 
in the recent negotiations of our Commission, the Chinese Commissioners 


had refused to sign our Treaties after they had agreed to sign them, I should 


have withdrawn from the capital. 


He also learned that the unsigned treaty provided for the ; 


division of the Loochoo Islands, the two (not one as Inouye had 
intimated) southernmost ones going to China and the rest to 


apan, and for the granting to Japan of most-favored-nation > 
pan, g g p 


treatment in China. It might be added here that the usual 


account in the secondary works states that General Grant had | 
recommended the division of the islands. As the authors were | 


unfamiliar with the terms of General Grant’s letter they did 
not know that the relinquishment of two islands was in return 
for the most-favored-nation clause which Japan had sought 
in 1871. 7 


In the “argument” which was handed to Mr. Angell by Mr. | 


Shishido this statement, almost pathetic in its hopelessness, 
formed the conclusion: 


My Government accepted the suggestion of General Grant, and in ac- 
cordance with International Law clothed her High Commissioner with full 
powers to dispose of the questions at issue. 
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But the other Government appointed Commissioners having no power, 
and opened up a useless discussion. She made the most contradictory declara- 
tions, and befooled and made light of the negotiations. Under these circum- 
stances how can I hope for a settlement of these questions. 


This was the last time Japan would discuss with China the 
title to the Loochoo Islands, and she continued her steps to 
completely incorporate them into her administrative system, a 
process which was satisfactorily carried through. But the 
Chinese, for a time, thought that they could resume the discus- 
sion where they had dropped it. Li Hung-chang told the Ameri- 
can Chargé, Holcombe, in March, 1881, that China would not, 
under any circumstances, consent to the destruction of Loochoo 
and the division of the islands between China and Japan. She 
would prefer to have the kingdom remain as a state equally 
tributary to China and Japan, or, failing this, she would agree 
to a treaty under which both powers should guarantee the abso- 
lute independence of the kingdom of Loochoo. But history 
records that Li had to accept the inevitable, and Loochoo passed 
out of the realm of controversy in the Far East. Perhaps the 
fact that no foreign power would come to the support of China 
| in this dispute modified the views of the great Viceroy. 
| As Loochoo faded from the diplomatic scene, Korea assumed 
| its place. As we have seen, Li Hung-chang had probably 


™ endorsed the Japanese-Korean treaty of 1876, in spite of its 





assertion of the independence of Korea. In 1880, Commodore 
Shufeldt began the effort which finally secured an American 
treaty in 1882. His first advances to Korea were made through 
| the good offices of the Japanese, who had a minister at Seoul 
and a consul at Fusan. But Japanese-Korean relations were so 
new and so delicate that Japan could not exert pressure upon 
the Hermit Kingdom to bring it to accept the American pro- 
posals. "hat she did what she could, in good faith, was recog- 
nized by Commodore Shufeldt, Minister Bingham, and the 
State and Navy Departments at Washington. The Commodore 
then turned, wisely, to Li Hung-chang, the powerful Viceroy 
at Tientsin who managed China’s intercourse with Korea. In 
1881 Li promised to facilitate Shufeldt’s negotiations, because 
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at that time a crisis with Russia was impending and American 
good-will was very much needed. When the Russian menace 
was removed, Li’s enthusiasm for an American treaty cooled. 


But the next year he resumed his interest, this time because he & 


feared Japan’s growing influence in Korea. Enlightened Ko- 
reans were at that time advocating the reform of the national 
life along the lines so well demonstrated by Japan. As a result 
of Li’s interest, a treaty between the United States and Korea 
was negotiated at Tientsin by Commodore Shufeldt and Li 


Hung-chang, which was promptly signed in Korea with only § 
one minor modification. Li had tried to insert in the treaty an§ 


article which recognized the dependence of Korea upon China 


while China conceded sovereign powers to Korea, which} 


Shufeldt would not accept without specific instructions, and 
the Department ignored his request. So the best Li could gain 
was a promise that Shufeldt would accept from the King and 
transmit to the President a letter which stated the political 


relations between Korea and China. It was typical of Chinese} 


diplomacy that Shufeldt had understood when he agreed to 
Li’s proposition that the King’s letter would be dated after the 


treaty was signed. He was later to find that the date was™ 
previous to the signature. Of course the letter could not set 
aside the independent status which the very signature of the 


treaty proclaimed. 
From 1882, therefore, the United States joined with Japan 


in asserting the independence of Korea. Great Britain, andi 


later Germany, threw their support in favor of China, and both 


placed their Korean consulates-general under the supervision§ 


of their Peking legations. But their treaties gave support to the 


independence theory. Russia, for reasons of her own, acceptedy 
the theory of complete independence. One of the many reason 


for the friendly diplomatic relations between the United States 
and Japan in the years 1882-1894 was Japan’s recognition of 
the strong support given to her policy in Korea by the United 


States, even though the American government did little to 


support its own contention. | 
The Shufeldt treaty was signed on May 22. On July 23, a 
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a development of a palace revolution in Seoul, the Japanese 
legation and Japanese subjects were attacked by a mob of 
Korean troops and townspeople, and the Minister and his sur- 
| viving nationals driven out of Seoul. Japan met this crisis with 
moderation. It may well be asked what would have happened 
to any weak country of the Far East if the minister and nationals 
of a great power had been attacked and driven from their homes. 
'@ But Japan only sought an apology for the insult to the flag, 
| indemnity for the loss of lives and property, and a punitive 
‘1 indemnity (which was soon to be remitted). But she would not 
11 allow the representatives of China to intrude themselves in 
1— the direct negotiations between herself and Korea. The latter, 
1@ in her view, was an independent state. Li Hung-chang, how- 
1§) ever, intervened in Korean affairs by ordering the arrest and 
1™@ deportation to China of the Tai Won Kun, father of the king 
1) and former regent, who had been responsible for the coup 
1§ d’etat. One could hardly imagine a more spectacular inter- 
e™ ference in the internal affairs of a sovereign state. 
0 From this time on China continued, with increasing fre- 
€@ quency, to interfere in the affairs of Korea. As Augustine 
is) Heard, the American Minister at Seoul, wrote to the Depart- 
7 ment in 1890, “It is a curious fact that it is only since China lost 
ef) all right to that assumption, if she ever had any, that she claims 
» the vassalage of Corea.” She had lost all right when Korea 
had in 1876, and later, negotiated treaties with Japan, the 
| United States, and the principal powers of Europe, as a sov- 
| ereign state. It is not necessary here to detail the constant 
=) interference of Yuan Shih-kai, after he returned tu Korea as 
Chinese Resident in 1884, or the protests as constantly uttered 
by the King of Korea to the American Ministers and Chargés 
against this interference. What is significant is that Japan 
} resented this interference very much, but she could find no way 
| to eliminate it by processes of diplomacy. 
When China became involved with France in 1883 over the 
™ Pprotectorship of Annam it was feared by both the Chinese and 
their foreign friends that Japan would join with France in 
| order to secure a settlement of her own grievances. In fact 
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reports of a Franco-Japanese alliance, of joint troop and naval 
movements, were current in the treaty port press. But the 
Japanese government gave repeated assurances that under no 
conditions would it enter into an agreement with a foreign 
power to the detriment of China. Thus China was able to face 
France without the fear of Japanese intervention. It may again 
be asked how China would have fared if certain of the Western 
powers had desired a redress of grievances at this time. During 
the progress of the Franco-Chinese dispute, in 1884, the Japa- 
nese legation was again driven out of Scoul, this time by a mob 
of Koreans and Chinese uniformed soldiers. War was consid- 
ered inevitable, for the insult was one scarcely to be borne. But 
again Japan negotiated directly with Korea, and sent her great 
statesman, Count Ito, to endeavor to find a solution for the 
Korean problem with Li Hung-chang. It will be observed that 
Japan, the wronged party, sent her Commissioner to China to 
negotiate there. When Count Ito arrived at Tientsin the Franco- 
Chinese negotiations at Paris were approaching their crisis. 
Instead of using this favorable situation to press his complaints, 
he purposely proceeded to Peking to attend the funeral of his 
old friend, Sir Harry Parkes, who had recently died there. 
His negotiations with Li Hung-chang began two days before 
the Paris Protocol was signed, so that Li did not have any 


French complications to embarrass him when dealing with 
Ito. In spite of Count Ito’s plea that some arrangement should @& 


be arrived at to relieve the conflict between Chinese pretensions 
and Japanese interests in Korea, all he could gain was an 
implied recognition that Japan had equal rights with China 
there, for each was to notify the other before it sent troops into 
that country. Li did express regret, in a letter, for the attack 


by the Chinese troops in Seoul, and he promised to investigate } 
the charges of murder and theft laid against the Chinese . 


soldiers. 


Two of the dramatic scenes in the modern history of the Far | 


East were enacted at Tientsin, in 1885, when Count Ito, the 


wise and well-informed representative of a state which was | 


trying to adapt its life to the conditions of the age, faced Li 
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Hung-chang, the unyielding representative of a great but effete 
and reactionary empire; and at Shimonoseki, ten years later, 
when Li appeared before Ito as a suppiiant, begging for an 
amelioration of the terms which a conquering power could 
impose upon a nation beaten and humbled, after a war occa- 
sioned by the inept conduct and diplomacy of the Chinese them- 
selves. One price which Japan had to pay for its self-denying 
policy of friendliness was that the French representative at 
Tokyo, in 1886, was the most bitter opponent of reasonable 
treaty revision because, it was believed by his colleagues, Japan 
had not joined France against China in 1883-1885. 

Sino-Japanese affairs were in status quo between 1886 and 
1894, largely because Japan was in those years deeply concerned 
with the revision of her foreign treaties. The conduct of Yuan 
Shih-kai in Seoul was noted, but no effective steps were taken 
to curb his unwarranted interference in Korean affairs. In 1893 
a dispute between Japan and Korea, over damages caused by 
an embargo on the export of food stuffs from Korea several 
years before, caused a tense situation and the delivery of an 
ultimatum. It was believed that Li Hung-chang had given the 
orders which caused the Korean government to finally accept 
the reduced Japanese demands. 

So affairs remained on the eve of the Sino-Japanese war. To 
discuss the diplomatic relations between China and Japan 
before, during, and after the war would require more space 
than is here available. Certain conclusions may be offered, 
which are based upon the very informative unpublished docu- 
ments in the State Department archives. The war was due to 
the unwise attempt of China to persist in claiming suzerainty 
over Korea after Japan had decided that these pretensions must 
once and for all be relinquished, and to China’s attempt to send 
in additional troops to prevent the progress of reform measures 
which Japan insisted upon and which the King of Korea had 
agreed to institute. When Japan refused to permit any foreign 
intervention, as sought by Korea, China tried to mobilize the 
Western powers against her, and this the United States and 
Germany prevented. When the war brought defeat and hu- 
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miliation to China, she again tried to have the powers save her, 
and again Japan would deal with no one but China herself. 
When China at last sought peace she was not sincere and she 
hoped that the interested European powers would still inter- 
vene. In order to delay the negotiations until a coalition could 
be formed in her support she tricked her best friend and adviser, 
Colonel Denby, the American Minister, and pigeon-holed the 
proper credentials for her Peace Commissioners which he had 
drafted, substituting inadequate ones of her own. The reports 
of Colonel Denby on this démarche make most interesting 
reading. As he wrote at the time: “If China knew to-day that 
the world would stand aside and let her fight her own battles 
she would instantly make peace.” So when Li Hung-chang 
was finally given adequate credentials, he first sought the for- 
eign ministers in Peking and tried to arrange for an interven- 
tion. From the American Minister he received no comfort- 
make peace and try to establish friendly and mutually bene- 
ficial relations with Japan, was the advice he received. But 
from the ministers of Russia, France, and Germany he received 
some encouragement, and the final Three Power intervention 
was arranged by the home chancelleries. And even when Japan 
had accepted the “advice” of the Three Powers, China tried 
to delay the exchange of ratifications of the Shimonoseki Treaty 
until Japan had evacuated the Liaotung peninsula, only to be 
warned by her good friends that if she equivocated further they 
would withdraw their support. It is interesting to note that the 
predatory powers were willing to accept the word of Japan, 
although the formal treaty of retrocession was not signed until 
many months later. For all these statements, which contradict 
so flatly many of the secondary authorities, I shall soon offer 
the American dispatches in confirmation. 

From this account of Sino-Japanese diplomatic relations 
over the period from 1871 to 1895, we may gather why Japanese 
diplomats were unwilling to accept any Chinese commitment 
unless it was signed, sealed, and delivered. And yet on later 
occasions even their able diplomats were to make the mistake § 
of believing that at last China had brought her diplomatic 
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practices up to the standards of modern procedure. And we 
may also gather why, in dealing with China, Japan was to 
object to any foreign interference. China was to pay a heavy 
price for the aid given her by Russia, France, and Germany, 
a price far greater than the terms of the treaty which those 
powers set aside. From its earliest days the foreign service of 
Japan was a career service, her diplomats were trained men, 
versed in the precedents of diplomacy; it was natural for them 
to be mindful, in most cases, of events which the untrained or 
unfamiliar diplomats of the West did not bring into their calcu- 
lations. And the leaders of present day China might well take 
to heart the comment of Colonel Denby in 1895: “If China 
knew to-day that the world would stand aside and let her fight 
her own battles she would instantly make peace.” This does not 
mean that China should be thrown into the vortex of war with 
all the powers whose treaties she has broken, and they would 
include all the treaty powers. But it does mean that the best 
way to secure healthy international relations is by setting her 
own house in order, as did Japan, and by relying upon her own 
strength and the justice of her cause, rather than upon the 
intervention of foreign powers even though they may, perhaps, 
be more altruistic than they were in the past. 


PAYSON J. TREAT 
Stanford University 
























California, Japan, and the Alien 
Land Legislation of 1913 
Thomas A. Bailey 


The division of powers between the federal and state au- 
thority in the United States, although for the most part 
satisfactory, has now and then resulted in a situation highly 
embarrassing to the national government and altogether in- 
comprehensible to foreign rations.’ Twice within a period of 
seven years, in 1906 and again in 1913, California took 
advantage of the absence of federal jurisdiction over aliens 
within her borders and involved the government at Washington 
in international complications of a most serious nature. For 
at least half a century prior to this time the people of the state 
had shown themselves to be more than ordinarily sensitive 
when the question of color was involved, and in the two inci- 
dents just mentioned the problem was basically one of prejudice 
against the Japanese ae a race. In the San Francisco school 
imbroglio of 1906, when this feeling for the first time came 
to a head, Roosevelt bludgeoned the state into submission and 
promised relief through the Gentlemen’s Agreement. Dissatis- 
fied with Roosevelt’s high-handed methods and the solution 
proposed, successive legislatures considered bills designed to 
annoy and restrict orientals. Every session during the six years 
prior to 1913 witnessed the introduction of anti-alien land bills 
and other intentionally discriminatory measures.” In fact, the 
situation became so delicate that Roosevelt and Taft had to in- 
tervene to force a Republican majority to withhold action.’ 


1 Presidents Tyler, Harrison, McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, and Harding recommended, 
without result, that Congress give the federal government jurisdiction over aliens in 
such cases. See Congressional Record, 67 cong., 2 sess., 11590. 


2 See Chester Rowell; “The Japanese in California” in World’s Work, june, 1913, 200. — 
8 Franklin Hichborn, Story of the Session of the California Legislature of 1909 (San — 
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In the state campaign of 1912 the Democrats, alone of the 
three major parties, included an anti-alien land plank in their 
platform. Despite this declaration, a strong Progressive Re- 
publican majority was returned, many of the members of 
which were privately understood to favor drastic action against 
the Japanese.* During the early days of the 1913 session the 
usual batch of anti-Japanese measures, this time more than 
thirty in number, was introduced, and caused the usual stir 
both in Washington and in Japan.° Interest, however, was cen- 
tered on the proposed anti-alien land legislation. 

The initial demand for a land law appears to have come 
from labor organizations and to a certain extent from those 
agricultural areas in which the Japanese were most heavily 
concentrated.® On the other hand, the anti-union elements, a 
number of large land owners, and certain business and com- 
mercial interests were anxious to defeat anti-alien legislation. 
Although the Japanese government had already agreed to be 
generously represented at the San Francisco exposition in 1915S, 
rumors of the pending discrimination led to the demand in 
certain quarters in Japan that the exhibit be cancelled.’ Be- 
lieving that Japanese cooperation was essential for the success 
of their enterprise, the exposition officials brought pressure 
to bear on the legislature of 1911 to block the passage of anti- 
Japanese measures, and in 1913, even before the opening of 
the session, they used their influence to prevent the introduction 
of objectionable bills. When the legislature convened and 


Francisco, 1909), 205-214; Franklin Hichborn, Story of the Session of the California 
Legislature of 1911 (San Francisco, 1911), 343-344; R. L. Buell, “The Development of 
Anti-Japanese Agitation in the United States” in Political Science Quarterly, xxxvui, 
58-60. 

*Franklin Hichborn, Story of the Session of the California Legislature of 1913 (San 
Francisco, 1913), 214. Hereafter cited as Hichborn, Legislature of 1973. 

5See Chester Rowell, “Alien Land Laws and the Japanese Situation” in California 
Outlook, April 26, 1913, 5; Edwin Maxey, “Japanese-American Relations” in Forum, 
July, 1913, 70-71. 

®Hichborn, Legislature of 1913, 225; New York Times, April 6, 22, 1913; Literary 
Digest, April 19, 1913, 878. 

* Sacramento Union, April 2, 1913; New York Times, April 9, 1913; Literary Digest, 
May 3, 1913, 2002. 
8 Sacramento Union, April 3, 4, 1913; Hichborn, Legislature of 19137, 216-219. 
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committee hearings were begun, the arguments of the farmers, 
who believed that the sacrificing of the exposition was prefer- 
able to permitting Japanese penetration to continue unchecked, 
proved more effective than those of the exposition attorneys.’ 
Furthermore, it was obvious that Japan would not hasten to 
deprive herself of the commercial advantages of the exposition, 
even though offended by California. 

The aHeged Japanese menace in California requires a brief 
explanation. In 1913, out of a total population approaching 
2,500,000, the Japanese, by a liberal estimate, numbered about 
50,000.*° Of approximately 27,000,000 acres of improved or 
unimproved land in the state, the Japanese owned 12,726 acres 
in 1912, much of which they had reclaimed themselves.** These 
few figures are eloquent, and they explain why Easterners were 
unable to understand the necessity for immediate and drastic 
action. Some of the more intelligent and disinterested Cali- 
fornians admitted that no menace existed, but, with the example 
of Hawaii before them, they argued that legislation was neces- 
sary to avert an unendurable future condition.” 

_ The first alien land bill to receive serious consideration by | 
the assembly in 1913 placed severe restrictions on the owner- 
ship of land by all aliens. The only discriminatory feature of 
this measure was directed at corporations controlled by aliens 
who were ineligible to become citizens of the United States. 
On April 15, 1913, the bill passed the assembly, 60-15."° 

In the meanwhile, the senate had begun consideration of a 
drastic measure which avoided the discriminatory features 
of that of the assembly by applying to all aliens alike.** Imme- 


9 In deadly earnest, the farmers spoke of the inevitability of armed outbreaks. Ibid. | 
225. 

10 Estimates based on the c*nsus returns of 1910 and 1920. 

1% Fifteenth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State of Cali- 
fornia, 1911-1912, 634. 

12 Chester Rowell, “Alien Land Laws and the Japanese Situation” in California Out- 
look, April 26, 1913, 5. 

18 Journal of the Assembly during the Forticih Session of the Legislature of the State 
of California, 1574. Hereafter cited as Assembly Journal. See also Hichborn, Legislature 
of 191}, 236-241. 

14 Journal of the Senate during the Fortieth Session of the Legislature of the State of 
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diately the senate was flooded with protests from the represen- 
tatives of foreign investors, and the Washington legations of 
several of the nations concerned showed uneasiness.” After it 
had been made evident that California would suffer commer- 
cially as a result of pursuing the course proposed, a poll of the 
senate was taken on April 18, 1913, and it was demonstrated 
that a bill including all aliens could not pass. The Californians 
had no desire to cripple themselves in their efforts to get at 
the Japanese; consequently, there would have to be a dis- 
criminatory anti- Japanese measure or none at all.*® 

The Wiison administration was watching the situation in 
California with considerable apprehension. The Democratic 
party, the historic defender of state rights, had included in its 
platform of 1912 an unusually strong plank denouncing the 
usurpations of the federal government under the Republican 
regime.'’ The direct methods of Roosevelt and Taft were 
consequently out of the question if charges of inconsistency were 
to be avoided. Furthermore, both of these Presidents had dealt 
with Republican legislatures; and the patronage club had 
helped to hold them in line.** The new legislature, predomi- 
nately Progressive Republican, was not only out of sympathy 
with the Democrats in Washington, but it had political ad- 
vantages to gain and no patronage to lose by embarrassing the 
Wilson administration. The stage was obviously set for trouble. 

As early as March, 1913, when the bills were before the 
committees, Wilson began to study the situation carefully. From 
time to time he let it be known that the federal government 
could not and would not interfere, and that the regularly con- 
stituted agencies, including the courts, were competent to 
smooth out any subsequent difficulties.” Nevertheless, no effort 


California, 1309-1312. Hereafter cited as Senate Journal. See also Hichborn, Legislature 
of 1913, 242-247. . 

15 Sacramento Union, April 10, 17, 1913; New York Times, April 19, 1913. 

16 Ibid., April 22, 1913 ; Sacramento Union, April 19, 1913. 

1 Kirk H. Porter, National Party Platforms (New York, 1924), 322-323. 

18 See Buell, loc. cit., 60. 

19D. F. Houston, Eight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet (Garden City, 1926), 1, 51; New 
York Times, April 6, 10, 12, 13, 17, 1913; Sacramento Union, April 8, 10, 12, 1913. 
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was made at Washington to conceal the fact that the admin- 
istration, through pressure on prominent Californians, was 
privately attempting to get the bill into as unobjectionable form 
as possible.” 

It seems likely that Wilson would have continued indefi- 
nitely his policy of non-intervention had not the press of the 
United States, on the morning of April 18, 1913, carried reports 
of an enormous mass meeting of protest in the city of Tokyo. 
These accounts, doubtless exaggerated but nevertheless dis- 
quieting, stated that on this occasion speakers denounced the 
submissive attitude of the government and that twenty thousand 
people hysterically cheered the demand for war.” Although 
the responsible newspapers of Tokyo deplored the meeting as 
the work of demagogues and declared that there was no founda- 
tion to the war talk, circumstantial evidence and contemporary 
opinion indicate that this outburst so disturbed Wilson as to 
persuade him to authorize the first federal intervention in 
California.” On April 18, 1913, the day after the reported 
Tokyo meeting, Secretary of State Bryan telegraphed to 
Governor Johnson of California and, while recognizing the 
right of the state to legislate on the subject, courteously asked 
that the legislature consider the international character of 
the problem.” 

Despite this request from the national administration, the 
senate amended the pending bill, on April 21, 1913, to meet the 
demands of European investors by permitting their corpora- 
tions to own land while denying that privilege to orientals. The 
senate bill, as well as that of the assembly, was now discrimina- 
tory.* On the next day, Wilson, not his secretary of state, sent 
a telegram to Johnson and to the legislature earnestly and re- 
spectfully urging that the latter refrain from discrimination.” 


20 Jbid., April 16, 17, 1913; New York Times, April 15, 27, 19, 1913. 

21 Jbid., April 18, 1913. 

22 Sacramento Union, April 19, 1913; London Times, Aprii 21, 1913; New York Times, 
April 22, 1913. 

28 Senate Journal, 1582. 

24 See ibid., 1666-1670. 

25 Ibid., 1717. 
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On the same day the governor telegraphed a somewhat evasive 
reply.” 

Apparently dissatisfied with the results of his overtures, 
Wilson sent three telegrams to California on the next day, April 
23, 1913. One was addressed to the governor, another to the 
president of the senate, and another to the speaker of the as- 
sembly. The President expressed his inability to understand 
adequately the situation at that distance, and ventured to inquire 
whether it would be agreeable to have Bryan come to Sacra- 
mento to aid the legislature in framing a satisfactory law.” 

On April 23, 1913, the day of Wilson’s inquiry, Johnson 
wired his willingness to consult with Bryan, and both houses 
of the legislature resolved that “while this Senate [ Assembly ] 
respectfully maintains the right of the Legislature . . . to 
legislate on the subject of land ownership . . . it will be en- 
tirely agreeable to this Senate [ Assembly | to have the Secretary 
of State . . . visit Sacramento for the purpose indicated in 
the President’s telegram. . .”* 

A stormy debate developed over the state rights clause in 
this resolution. One Democratic leader denounced the Pro- 
gressives for playing politics at a critical time and another 
accused them of directly insulting the President. Statements 
such as these from the Democrats, who for the past six years 
had been insisting that the state had full power to enact any 
kind of land law that it desired, indicate that consistency was 
being sacrificed in an attempt to make Wilson’s position less 
difficult. The Progressives, on the other hand, pointed to the 
President’s assurance of their right to act and denied political 
motives.” The attempt of the Democrats in the senate to secure 
a satisfactory amending of the resolution was defeated, 28-7, 
and it was then approved 35-3, eight Democrats voting af- 
firmatively.* In the assembly, the proposal to strike out the 
state rights clause was rejected without roll call, and the resolu- 


*6 Sacramento Union, April 23, 1913; New York Times, April 23, 1913. 
27 Senate Journal, 1785-1786. 

28 Ibid., 1786. 

29 Sacramento Union, April 24, 1913; New York Times, April 24, 1913. 
80 Senate Journal, 1786-17387. 
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tion was adopted 59-11." The legislature, therefore, without 
actually extending an invitation to Bryan, expressed acquie- 
scence in the plan for his coming to Sacramento. 

This unprecedented situation requires a further word of 
comment. Anomalously enough, a state rights President was 
asking for an invitation to send a state rights secretary of state 
across the continent to plead with California. More than one 
observer noted that Roosevelt had not degraded the federal 
executive by deferring to a state as to an equal, but in 1906 
had summoned the San Francisco officials to come to him. But 
more surprising is the fact that there was no real protest voiced 
by the legislature against Wilson’s proposal. One would have 
expected the Progressive majority to administer a stinging 
rebuke to a Democratic President by flatly refusing his request; 
but perhaps the unpopularity of the state at that time in the 
East made for moderation. In any event, the rebuff was eventu- 
ally administered in a more exasperating manner. 

Bryan was in an unenviable position. When Wilson proposed 
the California trip to him, Bryan said that he was far from 


eager to go but that he would do what the President thought § 


best.** After the reply of the legislature had been received, on 
April 23, 1913, it was announced that the secretary of state 
would leave for California for the purpose of persuading the 
legislature to avoid giving offense to Japan.* As a matter of 
fact, this objective was a hopeless one. Up to the very eve of 
Bryan’s arrival, there was every indication of a determination 
on the part of the legislature to pass some kind of anti-]J apanese 
measure.** The gleeful demonstration in the senate when Wil- 
son’s first telegram was read, would indicate that federal inter- 
vention, to some extent at least, strengthened that determina 


tion.* To expect Bryan, a Democrat of the Democrats, to make 


31 Assembly Journal, 1988. 

32 Houston, of. cit., 1, 60; see Senate Journal, 2900. 

383 New York Times, April 24, 1913. 

34 See A. W. Lane and L. H. Wall (eds.), The Letters of Franklin K. Lane (Bostoi, 


1922), 136; Hichborn, Legislature of 1913, 254; New York Times, April 6, 24, 25, 26, 28, 


1913; Sacramento Union, April 6, 28, 29, 1913. 
35 [bid., April 23, 1913. 
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satisfactory headway with a Progressive legislature already 
prepared to act was to expect what was well-nigh impossible. 

Bryan arrived in Sacramento on April 28, 1913, and that 
same day he attended two joint conferences of both houses of 
the legislature. He specifically stated at these meetings that 
he was merely the spokesman of the President, and that he 
would keep in constant telegraphic communication with Wash- 
ington. On behalf of Wilson, Bryan suggested two general 
courses: first, delay, in order that a new treaty might be drawn 
up; and second, legislation that would apply equally to all 
aliens.” 

A dramatic touch was given to the proceedings of the second 
conference. Johnson had been watching the situation warily, 
and he was apparently displeased by developments, particularly 
by evidence that Bryan was winning some of the Progressive 
leaders over to a policy of delay. He therefore arose, and in a 
statement of considerable warmth asserted that California had 
a right to pass a law similar to that which eight other states 
had already enacted without protest, and he served notice that 
the Progressive majority would push through an alien land 
bill. This vigorous intervention by the governor, who appears 
to have had the Progressives well under his control, helped 
to counteract any headway that Bryan may have been making.” 

In the meantime considerable progress had been made in the 
framing of a bill that was within the letter, if not the spirit, 
of the treaty of 1911 with Japan. That agreement had provided 
that Japanese should be permitted to own property in the 
United States for residential and commercial purposes, but 
they were not guaranteed the privilege of owning agricultural 
land.” The Webb bill, which in modified form eventually 
became law, provided that aliens eligible to citizenship could 
own property without limitation, but that all others could own 
land only as specified in existing treaties. Such a law would 


36 Ibid., April 29, 1913; New York Times, April 29, 1913. 

87 Sacramento Union, April 29, 1913; New York Times, April 29, 1913; San Francisco 
Chronicle, April 29, 1913; Hichborn, Legislature of 1913, 257. 

38 For treaty see Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1911, 
315-319. Hereafter cited as Foreign Relations. 
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therefore bar Japanese from owning agricultural land in Cali- 
fornia as a result of a distinction made by the federal govern- 
ment, and it would put the Wilson administration in the embar- 
rassing position of asking a state to grant a privilege which the 
national government had been unwilling to accord to the Japa- 
nese. Because the statement has been made that Bryan’s influence 
secured this deference to treaty obligations, it would be well to 
point out that the Webb bill had been drawn up in rough form 
and distributed several days before the secretary of state reached 
Sacramento.” 

On the day after Bryan’s arrival, the senate voted, with almost 
indecent haste, to bring the Webb bill up for consideration.® 
It is difficult to determine whether this action was designed 
as a rebuke to Bryan, or whether it was an effort to compensate 
for the brief delay occasioned by his trip. The efforts of the 
Democrats to secure postponement were defeated, and on May 
1, 1913, Wilson telegraphed to Johnson warning him of the 
possibility of long and delicate litigation as a result of the pro- 
posed law. The governor wired a noncommittal reply on the 
same day.** | 

As originally introduced, the Webb bill prohibited aliens 
from either owning or leasing agricultural land. The owners 
of large tracts in California who were interested in leasing 
their property to Japanese immediately voiced their protest.® 


After their views had been presented and after it had become § 


evident that a non-leasing bill probably could not pass the as- 


sembly, the senate voted, on May 2, 1913, to insert a clause 


giving the orientals leasing privileges for a period of three 


years.** Those who had been insisting on drastic legislation at 
once condemned the bill for not weakening the Japanese hold | 


on California, while at the same time affronting a powerful 
nation.** The Progressives argued, however, that the amend- 


39 Hichborn, Legislature of 1913, 261. 

40 See Sacramento Union, April 30, 1913. 

41 New York Times, May 2, 1913. 

42 See Sacramento Union, May 2, 3, 1913. 

48 Senate Journal, 2311. The vote was 25-13. 


44 See Sacramento Union, May 5, 1913; San Francisco Argonaut, April 12, 1913, 227% & 
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ment was a step forward, and that in a few years it would be 
a simple matter to strike out the leasing provision. In the mean- 
time, it would be possible for both the whites and the Japanese 
in California to make adjustments with a minimum loss to 
both.” 

Bryan was still in Sacramento when this amendment was 
added, and he was not unnaturally given credit in the East for 
the change.** The evidence is strong, however, that he had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the leasing clause. Both Johnson and 
the senate leaders were emphatic in declaring that the subject 
of leases was never mentioned by Wilson and Bryan.* This 
statement is further supported by the fact that the Wilson 
administration was striving desperately to prevent the passage 
of any discriminatory alien land law, with or without a leasing 
clause. Furthermore, as Johnson pointed out, every other alien 
land bill previousiy introduced had contained a leasing provi- 
sion, and the amendment was merely a correction necessary 
before the measure could be passed.** 

In the end, the obstructionist tactics of the Democrats proved 
unavailing, and on May 2, 1913, the senate passed the Webb 
bill, 35-2, one of the two dissentients being a Democrat.*” On 
the following day, May 3, 1913, the assembly passed the 
measure, 72-3, two Republicans and one Democrat voting 
negatively.” It will be observed, therefore, that during the 
six days between the arrival and the departure of Bryan the 
bill was introduced and passed. Even a cursory glance at the 
legislative records indicates that it was pushed through with 
unusual haste. 

Several significant observations may be made on the voting. 
Although there were thirty-five Democrats in the legislature, 
only two respected the wishes of Wilson and voted against the 
bill. The explanation appears to be that while the Democrats 


45 New York Times, May 5, 1913; Sacramento Union, May 4, 5, 1913. 
46 See New York Times, May 3, 1913; Sacramento Union, May 4, 1913. 
“7 New York Times, May 5, 1913; Sacramento Union, May 4, 5, 1913- 
*8 New York Times, May 5, 1913; Hichborn, Legislature of 1913, 267. 
49 Senate Journal, 2324. 


50 Assembly Journal, 2495. For Webb law see The Statutes of California, 1913, 206-208. 
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sought to amend or to postpone the measure, they did not dare 


to violate their platform promises and vote against it. They — 


apparently preferred to redeem their pledges to their con- 
stituents rather than offend them and please the national 
administration. It should also be noted that the five dissentients 
represented large agricultural counties in the southern part 
of the state where a number of land owners were eager to sell 
to the Japanese.” 


During the six days of his stay, Bryan maintained his head- . 


quarters across from the senate chamber, in effect a transplanted 


portion of the federal government, while the senate, represent: | 


ing the state, speedily went its way. The secretary of state kept 
the wires to Washington busy, consulted with various leaders, 


and visited Florin, where the social and economic effects of 


Japanese occupation could be seen in their most acute form.” 


In various conferences Bryan continued to present Wilson’s 
instructions, the most significant of which was a definite promise 
to remove California’s grievances by diplomatic means if delay 
could be secured.” After the Webb act had passed both houses, 
Bryan delivered a farewell address to a conference of the 
legislature, on May 3, 1913, in which he stated unchanged his 
previous views, criticized the discriminatory features of the 


bill, and hinted that the people might resort to the referendum.” & 


He then took his leave. 

A number of prominent California Democrats favored a 
referendum on the ground that the Webb act was too weak 
to be effective and that it embarrassed the administration at 


Washington.” Johnson, however, advised the use of the initia 


tive if the voters wanted direct action, for a referendum would 
deprive the state of a land law until the general election some 


nineteen months later.” Although it was reasonable to suppose 


51 Fresno, San Diego, Los Angeles, and Kings county were represented by the five. 

52 Bryan was shown a schoo! in which there were 20 white children and 22 Japanese 
He was noncommittal. Sacramento Union, May 2, 1913. 

53 Jbid., April 30, May 3, 1913. 

54 Senate Journal, 2900-2902. 

55 See Sacramento Union, May 20, 1913. 

56 Ibid., May 2%, 1913. 
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that a delay of almost two years would facilitate a diplomatic 
adjustment, a bitter anti-J apanese campaign would have stirred 
up extreme feeling in the state. Besides, there was little evidence 
that such a referendum would be supported by the voters.” 
The Wilson administration therefore discouraged the proposal, 
and nothing came of it. 

Johnson was pleased with the passage of the bill, but he 
promised to wait “a reasonable time” before affixing his signa- 
ture. This delay would permit Bryan to reach Washington, 
confer with the President, and lodge any protest that the 
administration cared to make.” On May 11, 1912, Johnson 
received a telegram from Bryan suggesting a veto and prom- 
ising, in such an event, to secure a remedy for the existing 
problems.” Johnson’s lengthy reply, which he telegraphed on 
May 14, 1913, was an able presentation of California’s case 
and a further expression of the governor’s determination to 
sign. The fact was stressed that the federal government had 
already established the precedent for discrimination against 
orientals and that other states had similar laws; consequently, 
if there was any discrimination it was against California.” 

In the meantime, the center of interest had shifted to Wash- 
ington. As early as April 5, 1913, the press reported that Am- 
bassador Chinda of Japan had lodged an informal protest 
against the proposed action of California.” During the ensuing 
weeks he conferred frequently with Wilson and the Department 
of State, making known the wishes of his government, and on 
May 9, 1913, after the Webb act had passed both houses but 
before it was signed, he filed a formal protest which declared 
that the bill was unfair, inequitable, discriminatory, prejudicial 
to the rights of Japanese in California, inconsistent with the 


57 Chester Rowell predicted that the vote would have been as overwhelming as that 
of the legislature. California Outlook, May 24, 1913, 3- 

58 See Houston, of. cit., 1, 62. 

59 Sacramento Union, May 4, 5, 1913- 

6° New York Times, May 12, 1913. 

®1 Ibid., May 15, 1913. According to Johnson, eight other states and the District of 
Columbia had similar laws. See Sacramento Union, April 22, 1913. 
82 Ibid., April 5, 1913; New York Times, April 5, 1913. 
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treaty of 1911, and opposed to the spirit of amity existing be. 


tween the two nations.” After Bryan’s return, this note wag 
discussed in cabinet meeting, where Houston reported that 
“the offensive character of the protest was something of a shock, | 


especially in view of what the government has done and was 
doing and of Japan’s own laws against aliens.” On this occasion 
some of the members expressed the fear that Japan was eager 


to start trouble before the opening of the Panama Canal; others | 


thought that the protest was purely for home consumption, 
In view of the fact that the Webb act specifically safeguarded 
treaty rights, Wilson was of the opinion that the protest was 
unfair. It was agreed, however, that the note should not be 
published, lest an outburst of public opinion should result, and 
Bryan was authorized to teli Chinda informally that his 
language in certain places was objectionable. Wilson further 
requested the secretary of state to determine from the tone of 
the conversations if the Japanese were as greatly disturbed as 
the protest would indicate, and he added that if the note were 
to be taken at its face value “‘it is impossible to exaggerate the 
seriousness of the situation.” ™ 

On May 13, 1913, the revised Japanese protest was consid- 
ered by the cabinet. The portions offensive to California had 
been omitted, as well as the demand that the federal govern- 
ment declare the law invalid. Wilson, however, still thought 
that Japan had a weak case.* On May 19, 1913, immediately 
after Johnson’s signing of the Webb act, Bryan presented the 
reply of the United States to the protest of May 9, 1913. This 
note squarely denied an attitude of unfriendliness on the part 


of the United States, referred to the efforts of the federal gov- 


ernment to secure less drastic legislation, pointed to the specific 


treaty guarantees in the Webb law, asserted that the difficulty & 
was rooted in economic conditions in California, and suggested 


that Japan resort to the courts if still dissatisfied.” 


63 Foreign Relations, 1913, 629-631. 

64 Houston, of. cit., 1, 61-62; see also New York Times, June 26, 1914. 
65 Houston, of. cit., 1, 65. 

66 Foreign Relations, 1913, 631-632. 
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On June 4, 1913, more than two weeks after Bryan’s reply, 
Chinda presented another protest, accompanied by an arde- 
méemoire and a telegram from the Japanese minister of foreign 
affairs. The ambassador maintained his previous objections, 
denied that the legislation was based solely on economic 
grounds, and asserted that diplomacy, rather than court action, 
would provide the most acceptable means for a solution.” This 
statement did not excite undue apprehension, and Bryan waited 
almost a month and a half before replying to it.” On July 16, 
1913, he submitted to Chinda a note accompanied by an aide- 
mémoire, and the burden of his argument was that the situation 
in California was primarily an economic one, although the 
racial problem was to some extent incidental. He added, how- 
ever, that the United States was ready to compensate California 
Japanese for losses incurred as a result of the Webb law.” 

Not content to let the matter drop, the Japanese government 
instructed Chinda to lodge a third protest, which was presented 
to the Department of State on August 26, 1913. The arguments 
of treaty infraction and racial discrimination were repeated, 
and it was further stated that California’s action was mortifying 
to Japan and disregardful of the susceptibilities of her people.” 
Apparently realizing that he had nothing new to say and that 
no good would come of further correspondence, Bryan con- 
tented himself with conversations rather than a formal reply.” 

After this diplomatic interchange, the two governments en- 
tertained proposals to adjust their difficulties by a special con- 
vention. On June 10, 1913, shortly after a change in the Japanese 
ministry, Chinda delivered instructions in which the minister 


| of foreign affairs stated that a convention would be more likely 


to create new difficulties than to compose past misunderstand- 
ings. He therefore declined to proceed further with the nego- 
tiations, requested a continuance of correspondence looking 

87 Tbid., 632-641. 

68 See Houston, of. cit., 1, 72. 

%9 Foreign Relations, 1913, 641-650. 

10 Ibid., 651-653. 

71 See New York Times, January 22, 1914. 
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toward a diplomatic settlement, and, in the hope of facilitating 


such a solution, suggested making public the notes that had 
been exchanged on the subject.” By mutual consent, the cor. | 


respondence was published on June 25, 1914, more than a year 


after the first interchange. At the same time it was announced 


that Bryan had replied, on June 23, 1914, to the last Japanese 
protest.” When this answer was finally published it further 
revealed Bryan’s unwillingness to admit that racial, not eco 
nomic, factors were the basis of the difficulty.” A final note from 
Chinda, dated November 25, 1914, reviewed the situation and 
stated that compensation for damages to individual Japanese 
would not be an adequate substitute for diplomatic action.” 
Various proposals for the solution of the difficulty were 
subsequently discussed, such as the issuance of a federal injune- 
tion suspending the operation of the law until adjudicated by 
the courts, arbitration by the Hague tribunal, and court action 
at the instance of the federal government or of the Japanese 
government. The latter, however, did not care to appear as 


a suppliant in the courts of the United States, and the former § 


foresaw difficulties in presenting what was considered a do- 
mestic problem to an international tribunal. It was widely 
believed that Japan would seek the right of naturalization for 
her subjects, thus invalidating the law, but apparently the time 
was not deemed propitious for such a move. In the end, it was 


left for individual Japanese to bring suit in the federal courts. mm 
It was not, however, until 1923 that the Supreme Court of the § 


United States passed upon the Webb law, then made more 
drastic by amendment, and the decision was that the California 
anti-alien land legislation was not in violation of the treaty 
of rg11.° : 

Several important questions remain unanswered. First of 


all, how far was the Webb law the result of purely partisan. 


72 Foreign Relations, 1914, 426-427. 

73 New York Times, June 26, 1914. 

74 Foreign Relations, 1914, 427-428. 

75 [bid., 428-434. 

76 The two important cases decided by the Supreme Court in 1923 were Webb vs 
O’Brien and Frick vs. Webb, 263, U.S. Rep., 313, 326. 
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politics? In this connection it should be observed that Johnson, 
about April 1, 1913, suddenly changed from an attitude of 
opposition to land legislation to one of support and played a 
leading part in pushing the legislation through. Whether this 
summersault was due to presidential aspirations, or to a desire 
to get on the bandwagon, or to an eagerness to increase the 
difficulties of the Wilson administration is something that can 
not be definitely settled.’ As for the legislature, there can be 
little doubt, especially in view of the facts presented, that a 
desire to embarrass the Democratic administration played some, 
although probably not a decisive, part in the passing of the 
measure.”® There is also little doubt that a Progressive Re- 
publican President could have elicited a greater measure of 
cooperation from the legislature, but politics or no politics, 
so definitely crystallized was public opinion in California on 
this subject that probably not even a Roosevelt could have 
prevented action. 

The element of spite was widely discussed at the time. It was 
charged that the legislature passed the Webb bill largely 
because of resentment at the outbursts of the populace in Tokyo. 
It will be recalled, however, that the first assembly bill was 
passed on April 15, 1913, and that significant demonstrations 
in Japan were not reported in the United States until two or 
three days later. It was also charged that the legislature took 
action because the Japanese government was so ill-advised as 
to lodge a protest. The informal protest of Chinda, early in 
April, made no appreciable stir in California, and the first 
formal protest was not made until six days after the Webb act 
had passed both houses. It was further alleged that the bill 
was hurried through because of Wilson’s effrontery in inter- 
fering and dispatching Bryan. But the first Washington tele- 
gram, that of April 18, 1913, from Bryan, was not forthcoming 
until after the assembly bill had passed and until it had become 


1 Sacramentc Union, April 3, 5, 19, 23, 29, May 10, 1913; Lane Letters, 136; California 
Outlook, May 10, 1913, 5; San Francisco Argonaut during 1913, April 12, 227, May 3, 
281-282, 10, 297, June 21, 394. 

78 See London Times, April 24, 1913; Sacramento Union, April 24, 1913. 
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evident that the enacting of a discriminatory measure was prac. | 
tically inevitable. 

It was frequently asserted that the majority of the people 
of California did not favor an anti-alien law, but that the 
members of the legislature were misled by the clamor of the 
labor unions and the tactics of the demagogues. If this statement 
were confined to the thinking people of California, as it some. 
times was, much could be said in its support.”” But public 
opinion appears to have favored an anti- Japanese measure. The | 
overwhelming majorities in the legislature, despite great pres- 
sure from within and without the state, would indicate as much, 
Dozens of legislators testified that the people demanded an alien 
land law, and several stated that if it were not forthcoming 
the people would resort to the initiative.*° Of the forty-nine 
expressions of opinion that poured in upon the legislature from 
within the state, most of them from organizations representing 
considerable numbers, only seven were opposed to the legisla- 
tion. The press of the state, in general, strongly favored the | 
land bill.** The San Francisco Argonaut, although bitterly 
opposed to Johnson and to land legislation, admitted that if a_ 
referendum were held the law would be sustained by a majority 
of five or ten to one.” 


79 See New York Times, April 15, 28, 1913; Sacramento Union, April 19, 1913. 
80 Sacramento Union, April 29, May 1, 3, 1913; Assembly Journal, 2495; California 


Outlook, May 10, 1913, 5. State Senator Sanford wired to Congressman Raker that senti> sam 


ment in California seemed to actively favor legislation, 5 to 1. Sacramento Union, April 
9, 1913. 

81 The California newspapers examined were the Sacramento Union, the San Jose 
Mercury-Herald, the Los Angeles Tribune, the Los Angeles Times, the San Francisco 
Call, the San Francisco Chronicle, and the Palo Alto Times. The two important Calé- 
fornia weeklies, the San Francisco Argonaut and the California Outlook, were also com 
sulted. Only three of these publications opposed the passing of the legislation at that 
time: the San Francisco Argonaut, the San Francisco Chronicle, and the Los Angeles 
Times. The last named was particularly outspoken, and its editorials attracted wide 
attention in the East. It should be noted, however, that it was strongly anti-union, and 
that, in common with the other two journals, it was bitterly hostile to the governor and the 
Progressive legislature. Nevertheless, both the San Francisco Argonaut and the San 
Francisco Chronicle were willing to admit that the people of California overwhelmingly © 
opposed ownership of land by the Japanese. See San Francisco Chronicle, April 30, 1913} 
San Francisco Argonaut, May 10, 1913, 297; Current Opinion, June, 1913, 447; Cale 
fornia Outlook, May 24, 1913, 2; Sacramento Union, May 1, 1913. 

82 San Francisco Argonaut, May 10, 1913, 297. It may also be noted that in 1920 Cali- 
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There was little sympathy for the course of California outside 
the Pacific Coast area. As a rule the Eastern newspapers re- 

garded the state as perversely attempting to provoke a war 
which the other states would have to support.” The Japan 
Society of New York conducted a poll of 800 leading news- 
papers, and it discovered that of the 232 taking a definite 
position, 207 condemned and only 25 supported California.” 
Southern newspapers and Southern Congressmen, quick to 
sympathize when the questions of color and state rights were 
involved, accorded a considerable measure of support to the 
state.*° Altogether there was misunderstanding on both sides: 
the Californians failed to appreciate the seriousness of the 
difficulties that they were causing the federal government, and 
the Easterners failed to realize that serious social and economic 
problems frequently arise when large bodies of orientals dwell 
among whites.” 

The Japanese were naturally offended by the discrimination 
of California. Numerous mass meetings were called to discuss 
the issues involved, but the government and the better classes 
expressed disapproval of all jingoistic efforts.” An attempt 
was made to initiate a boycott of American goods, but this plan 
was discouraged.* In fact, much of the agitation was inter- 
preted in certain quarters as an attempt on the part of a small 
political group to embarrass the government.* The mass of 
the population was restrained, and the attitude of the Japanese 


fornia, by initiative action, dropped the leasing clause from the Webb law by a vote 
of 668,483 to 222,086. Buell, loc. cit., 72. 

88 New York Times, April 26, 29, 1913; San Francisco Chronicle, April 29, 1913; 
Outlook, May 3, 1913, 22-24; San Francisco Argonaut, May 10, 1913, 298; June 21, 1913, 
393; Independent, November 6, 1913, 236. 

84 New York Times, May 10, 1913. 

85 Ibid., May 1, 1913; Sacramento Union, May 1, 1913; Maxey, loc. cit., 76. As Johnson 
pointed out, Missouri, Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Texas had anti-alien land laws. Sacra- 
mento Union, April 22, 1913. 

86 It was suggested that Bryan’s visit, by focusing attention on conditions in Culifornia, 
did a good deal to clarify the problem for and explain it to Easterners. See ibid., May 
2, 1913. 

i 87 New York Times, April 16, 19, 22, May 2, 15, 16, 1913; Sacramento Union, May 

1913. 

88 Ibid., May 2, 1913; New York Times, June 5, 1913. 

89 Ibid., April 22, 1913. 
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government in endeavoring to keep the situation in hand was 
unobjectionable.” 

The possibility of war between the United States and Japan 
was seriously discussed, but the situation appears to have been 
considerably less acute than it was in 1906.” Nevertheless, 
affairs were in such a posture that a wrong move by either 
nation might easily have led to grave consequences. It was 
evident that Wilson was greatly worried over developments 
and that he was making every effort to quiet war talk. One of 
the obvious dangers was that the popular clamor in Japan might 
become so great as to force the government into a belligerent 
attitude. As it was, the Japanese notes were friendly, though 
firm, and merely represented the use of a legitimate instrument 
by a government seeking to protect its subjects’ interests. Un- 
fortunately, even responsible persons in the United States ag- 
gravated the situation by jingoistic utterances, particularly 
Representative T. U. Sisson of Mississippi, who attracted 
widespread attention by a fiery war speech in Congress, but 
who appears to have cooled down after a conference with 
Wilson.” 

In a cabinet meeting shortly after the first protest, the possi- 
bility of war was discussed, and some comfort was derived 
from the fact that Japan appeared to be financially unprepared 
for hostilities.*° This same idea seems to have been foremost 
in the minds of many California editors, who, quite in contrast 
with those of the East, displayed an amazing indifference to 
the possible consequences of the course that the legislature was | 
pursuing.” In another cabinet meeting, on May 13, 1913, 
Wilson expressed the belief that there would be no war but 


99 On June 18, 1913, some unknown Japanese desecrated the walls of the American 
embassy in Tokyo. The Japanese government sent both a formal message of regret and 
an apology. Ibid., June 21, 1913. 

91 See ibid., April 22, 1913. 

92 See Congressional Record, 63 cong., 1 sess., 632-637, 1712 ff.; New York Times, 
April 29, May 22, 1913. 

93 Houston, of. cit., 1, 61-62. 

94 Several of the newspapers were immersed in local politics, others gave little space — 
te the subject in their news columns, and others had practically no editorials on it. See 
San Francisco Argonaut, May 10, 1913, 297. 
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that the situation would have to be watched. Secretary Danieis 
submitted a report from his naval staff, which concluded that 
in the event of hostilities the Philippines, Hawaii, and Alaska 
would be lost to Japan. It may have been, as was rumored in 
Washington, that Great Britain, a nation which had no great 
difficulty in seeing the point of view of California as a result 
of having encountered somewhat the same problem in her 
dominions, brought pressure to bear on her ally in the interests 
of moderation.”” Again, on May 16, 1913, the matter was dis- 
cussed in the cabinet, and Wilson stated that not until the day 
before, when he noted the extreme perturbation of Chinda, 
had he entertained the thought of such a criminal possibility 
as war.” When it was suggested that ships in Chinese waters 
should be dispatched for the defense of Manila, Wilson asserted 
that he would make no warlike preparations for fear of pre- 
cipitating hostilities, even though he should be criticized for 
inaction in the event of war.” This precaution is further 
evidence that the President was doing all that he could to avert 
a crisis, and by May 19, 1913, war talk had quieted down to a 
gratifying degree.”* 

The mission of Bryan has frequently been sneered at as fruit- 
less. Although he was received with every outward evidence 
of courtesy, and although he conducted himself with dignity 
and restraint, his visit had no demonstrable effect on the provi- 
sions of the Webb bill, and it probably accelerated the passage 
of that measure.” But it should be remembered that in diplo- 
macy the object sought is not always the object avowed. It now 
seems clear that Wilson, who avoided intervention until the 
passage of a discriminatory measure appeared practically 
certain, had little hope of preventing legislation. He felt, how- 


%5 Houston, of. cit., 1, 65. 

%6 It may have been, however, that Chinda was disturbed over the fate of the home 
government. Ibid., 66. 

%7 Even routine troop movements to Hawaii were sensationally headlined, and on 
May 16, 1913, it was reported that Wilson had issued orders against any military move- 
ment that might cloud the situation. New York Times, May 16, 1913. 

98 See ibid., May 19, 1913. | 
% See Sacramento Union, May 4, 1913. 
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ever, that the tension between Japan and the United States 
would be greatly relieved by such an open gesture of friendli- 
ness as the sending of Bryan to California.” This appears to 
have been Wilson’s main objective, and although it was not 
announced as such at the time, a number of discerning observers 
could clearly see what the President was trying to do. Federal 
intervention undoubtedly did mollify Japanese public opinion 
to a gratifying extent. A marked disappearance of the bitter 
tone in the Japanese press was immediately noted, and J apanese 
organizations and leaders in Japan, and Japanese groups and 
individuals both in California and in the Eastern states, ex- 
pressed their deep appreciation of Wilson’s efforts in their 
behalf.’ Probably this gesture of friendliness, though barren 
of tangible results, did more than any other one thing to avert 
a serious crisis. 

In the early stages of this difficulty it appeared to the federal 
government that California could not possibly achieve her 
purpose of discriminating against the Japanese without violat- 
ing the treaty of 1911. Nevertheless, a clever wording of the 


bill enabled the state to remove this objection, at least to the § 


satisfaction of the Wilson administration and, later, of the 
Supreme Court, although Japan persistently denied the inap- 


plicability of the treaty and made out a good case for her point § 
of view. It may be concluded, then, that the question was not # 


basically one of a state violating a treaty, but, in the last analysis, 
merely a matter of comity—whether a state would accede toa 
reasonable request from the national authority, which consist- 
ently admitted that California had a perfect right to pass any 


100 Houston, op., cit., 1, 60; see also Lane Letters, 136. 

101 See San Francisco Argonaut, May to, 1913, 297; Literary Digest, May 17, 191%, 
1108; Harper's Weekly, May 3, 1913, 3; Independent, May 1, 1913, 946. 

102 See Sacramento Union, April 21, 1913; New York Times, April 21, 26, 29, May $, 
16, 19, 1913; London Times, April 29, 1913. Telegrams of appreciation came to Wilson 
from the Japanese Association of America, the Japanese American Association of 
Japan, the Japan Society of New York, the Executive Committee of the Japan Society, 


and a mass meeting of five hundred Japanese residents in New York. Ambassador 


Chinda and Baron Makino were both reported to have expressed their satisfaction with 


Wilson’s move. See Sacramento Union, May 3, 1913; New York Times, April 24, 26, 2 


May 1, 1913; London Times, May 6, 1913. 
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kind of legislation, constitutional or unconstitutional. Yet one 
of the distressing features about the whole affair was that even 
if the action of California had been in flagrant violation of 
treaty rights, the federal government, as on previous occasions, 
would have been equally powerless to act. The authority for 
effective intervention, despite former difficulties, simply did 
not exist. Taft had summarized this difficulty admirably in 


1909: 


It puts our Government in a pusillanimous position to make definite 
engagements to protect aliens and then to excuse the failure to perform those 
engagements by an explanation that the duty to keep them is in States or 
cities, not within our control. If we would promise we must put ourselves 
in a position to perform our promise. We can not permit the possible failure 
of justice, due to a local prejudice in any State or municipal government, to 
expose us to the risk of a war which might be avoided if federal jurisdiction 
was asserted by suitable legislation. . .1% 


Once again attention was focused on the anomaly that the 
Constitution is so regardful of the rights of states that it allows 
one of them to provoke war while forbidding it to make war, 
and on May 23, 1913, Representative Richard Bartholdt intro- 
duced a joint resolution in the House to the effect that Congress 
should nave exclusive power to legislate on all questions affect- 
ing the rights of aliens in the United States, but nothing came 
of this effort.°* Despite his unhappy experience, Wilson was 
still enough of a Demwocrat to be unwilling to shear the states 


of any of their existing rights, and in his annual messages of 


1913 and 1914 he completely ignored the subject.*”° 

To summarize and conclude: there can be little doubt that 
the Webb law was the result of prejudice, reasonable or un- 
reasonable, against the Japanese in California and that it was 
designed to be discriminatory.*** Although partisan politics 


103 Congressional Record, 61 cong., special session of Senate, 4. 

104 Thid., 63 cong., I sess., 1730. 

105 Wilson was reported as saying that federal legislation on this subject was not 
feasible, and that each alleged discrimination could be dealt with on its merits. New 
York Times, December 16, 1914. 

106 By refusing to ratify the Fifteenth Amendment, by inserting a clause in the consti- 
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probably accelerated its passage, the desire for legislation of 
this kind hac been thwarted for so long that its passage in 1913 
appears to have been inevitable. Furthermore, the evidence 
indicates that the measure was supported by a strong majority 
of the Californians. The belief that the law was passed because 
of resentment against Japanese protests has little basis in fact, 
With the exception of the Southern states, the course of Cali- 
fornia was extremely unpopular east of the Rockies, and Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike united to condemn the state 
and to praise Wilson. For a President subscribing to state rights 
views, Wilson appears to have done all that could have been 
expected to avert a crisis. The attitude of the Japanese govern- 
ment, though firm, was correct. Although war could easily 
have broken out had the wrong move been made, the situation 
was probably not so serious as in 1906. Bryan’s unprecedented 
personal lobby had no demonstrable effect in shaping the Webb 
bill, and it probably hastened the passage of that measure, 
Nevertheless, by showing the Japanese government the friendly 
intentions of the national administration, this trip probably 
did more than any other one thing to prevent a crisis. 

The dispassionate observer finds little to justify the conduct 
of California at this time. Although there were undeniably 
localized problems connected with Japanese immigrants, there 
was no menace of any kind that demanded immediate action. 
With much more courtesy than had been shown by Roosevelt, 
the Wilson administration made the request that the state delay 
action for a short time, and promised to secure redress through 
diplomatic means. A delay of two years would not have aggra- 
vated the alleged menace appreciably, and a satisfactory diplo- 
matic adjustment would have provided greater security than 


Chinese, the Californians had early shown themselves not incapable of race prejudice. 


Houston, however, drew certain pertinent conclusions as a result of conversations with | 


a number of Californians. The people of that state did not object particularly to Chinese 
and negroes, who were racially different but who stayed in their place. But they did 
object to the Japanese because they were efficient, thrifty, ambitious, and, above all, 
unwilling to remain “mudsillers.” See Houston, of. cit., 1, 51-52. State Senator Sanford 
frankly admitted that the people of California were “after the Japanese.” Sacramento 
Union, April 29, 1913. 
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a statute of doubtful constitutionality. If the federal govern- 
ment had been unable to redeem its promise within the two 
year period, the state could then, with more show of reason, 
have gone ahead with legislation. Why California should have 
been so disregardful of its obligations to the other forty-seven 
states as to ignore this altogether fair request is difficult for an 
outsider to understand. Perhaps Dennis Kearney and the spirit 
of 77 suggest the answer. 


THOMAS A. BAILEY 
Stanford University 











Australasia in Conference, 1883-1887 


W. Ross Livingston 


Nationalism in its political sense has been studied and ex- 
plained in terms of separate independent existence and asso- 
ciated with sovereign states in their capacity as members of the 
family of nations. Because of this approach the nationalism of 
the several dominions of the British Commonwealth has been 
frequently misunderstood and misinterpreted. Much confusion 
has resulted within as well as outside the imperial bond. In 
recent years some of the dominions have insisted on some 
written definition of their legal status and have finally obtained 
the enactment of a law by the British Parliament guaranteeing 
the scope of their freedom.’ 

But the evolution of the nationalism of the individual parts, 
and the historical development of the constitution for the wider 
whole, cannot be dismissed by a mere written definition, nor 
limited by a formal statutory enactment, by one, or even by sev- 
eral of the parliaments concerned. In spite of all such proposals 
and all such legislation the fact remains that within this empire 
of British nations there resides a unity within which each part 
has had its beginning, its development, and now has its present 
autonomy and complete freedom of action. This “mysterious 
whole” is as difficult to understand today as it was in the time of 
Edmund Burke, yet it continues-to be the most distinctive char- 
acteristic of dominion nationalism, wherever it has appeared. 


This wholeness is often expressed and generally understood in © 
terms of loyalty to the British Crown, but this is hardly a satis: — 
factory explanation. In the early days of the empire, loyalty | 
to the Crown was associated with the subordination of the col- 
onies to the British government, and the subjection of theif 


1 The Statute of Westminster, 1931. 
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citizens to an English king. But this situation has long since 
passed away. With the rise and progress of political democracy 
loyalty to the Crown has come to mean, in almost every part, a 
sense of equality and of mutual responsibility in a growing 
fellowship of freedom. The attainment of Responsible Govern- 
ment during the middle years of the nineteenth century forever 
disassociated the Crown, as an exclusive constitutional function, 
from the government in London and the person of the king, and 
connected that function with every government in which British 
citizens participated. Loyalty ceased to be a personal relation- 
ship between the subject and the king and came to be the expres- 
| sion of a partnership of free men in a living constitutional 
process.” 

L In this newer British Commonwealth, this empire of free- 
. dom, each unit, each nation, stands “autonomous,” “equal in 
: status,’ and “in no way subordinate one to another” according 
> 
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to the Balfour declaration of 1926.* But the larger union, be- 
cause of this definition of the freedom of each individual part 
has not been, by that definition, either limited or destroyed. It 


5, remains as it was before, neither superior to the several parts 
ft individually or collectively, nor in any way inferior; it is of 
+ them and they of it, and no part could possibly have a per- 
<4 manent historical existence separated entirely from the larger 
ls whole. 

re The emergence and establishment of the Australian nation 
ft fe can be understood only as a part of the development of the 
nt Be empire as it passed from the older plane of a mother country and 
US He possessions, to the nobler level of a coéperative commonwealth. 
of Indeed, the growth of Australian nationalism was a profound 
oe influence in this fundamental transition. 

d. Prior to 1880 every attempt on the part of the seven Austral- 


asian colonies to form themselves into a federal union had ended 
in failure. Their provincial individualism, their different poli- 
cles with reference to commerce and tariffs, their remoteness 


*See the writer’s Responsible Government in Nowa Scotia, A Study of the Constitu- 
tional Beginnings of the British Commonwealth (lowa City, 1930), pp. 174 et seq. 
3 British Parliamentary Papers (1926), Cmd. 2768, p. 14. 
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one from another and the want of rapid means of comm”, a. 
tion, had kept them hopelessly divided. Nor was the problem of 


unity at this time confined to the antipodes. The whole of the © 


British Empire was wrestling with the question of united action 


and unified control. There had been established in Canada q © 


centralized federal nation; in South Africa there was discord, 
war, and humiliation; in London uncertainty, discouragement 
and almost despair. During the same period that the Austral- 
asian colonies began a new movement for national union, the 
empire was searching its soul for a better understanding of its 


own life and its growing responsibilities. There were confer- | 


ences and discussion in every part; while men assembled in Mel- 
bourne and Sydney to debate codperation and union in Austral- 
asia, other men met in London, Bristol, and Edinburgh, from 
the ends of the earth, to find a new meaning for the vast and 
restless whole. The period of the seventies and early eighties 
saw also among the older nations of Europe a new and growing 
interest in imperial expansion, and a renewed search for oppor- 
tunities of trade and conquest. France, Germany, and even the 
United States awoke to the value of colonies and possessions in 
the undeveloped Pacific world. 

While the Australasian colonies, because of internal and 
local discord, had failed to come together, they now began to 
realize their common danger from European aggression at 
their very gates. They understood that the German Empire was 
about to acquire the unoccupied eastern portion of the island of 
New Guinea, and that the French Republic was moving to 
gain complete control over the New Hebrides, a neighboring 


archipelago. There was general alarm from Brisbane to Mel- | 


bourne, and even in distant Wellington. Queensland, therefore, 


conscious of the German peril and supported by the other cok ; 


onies resolved to take immediate action to protect her vital 
interests. On March 15, 1883, the Executive Council under the 
leadership of Sir Thomas McIlwrath decided to take posse 


sion of so much of New Guinea as was not already the property 
of the Netherlands government. On April 4, this object wa 
accomplished without the authority of the Colonial Office, but 
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with the approval of the other Australian governments. The 
British government, however, under the control of the Liberal 
party and the leadership of Gladstone disavowed the act, and 
assured the colonies that there was no ground for their fears of 
European imperialism.* 

This episode convinced the colonies of Australasia that they 
could not depend upon the Imperial government to protect 
their interests and guarantee their security. Realizing that in 
time they were destined to become a British nation and a strong- 
hold of Anglo-saxon freedom and law, they began anew the 
task of organizing a federal union, in order to protect their 
shores and their opportunities for growth and expansion. But 
they knew that single-handed even as a federal nation they could 
not deal successfully either with the imperialism of Europe or 
the expansion of Asiatic peoples. They were impelled, there- 
fore, not only toward some form of united action among them- 
selves, but also toward a greater interest in the strength and 
unity of the larger empire. Australian nationalism, from the 
beginning, had a double purpose: a strong united Australian 
nation; and a British Empire in which that nation could have 
the fullest procection and at the same time the largest degree of 
freedom. 

Acting on the request of Sir Thomas McI]wrath, James Ser- 
vice, Premier of Victoria, sent out to all the governments a call 
for an inter-colonial convention to meet in Sydney, New South 
Wales, “to discuss the basis on which a Federal Government 
could be constituted and to make further representations to 
the Imperial government in regard to the annexation of the 
Pacific Islands.” ° Every colony of Australasia, including Fiji, 
sent delegates to this convention which came together for the 
first time on November 28, 1883. In reality it was a meeting of 
governments, for each province, except Western Australia, was 


* A.C. V. Melbourne, “The Relations between Australia and New Guinea” in Journal 
and Proceedings of the Royal Australian Historical Society, vol. xu and xu; British 
Parliamentary Papers (1883), Cmd. 3716 and 3814. 

5 Communications, Service to Colonial Secretaries, August, 1883, Paper no. 5, p. 3. 
Journals and Printed Papers of the Federal Council of Australasia, 1886, vol. 1. (The 
oficial records of the Federal Council in six volumes published from 1886 to 1895.) 
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represented by its Premier and one or two other cabinet officials, 
Western Australia sent her Colonial Secretary, and Fiji was 
represented by her Governor, who was, at the same time, Acting 
High Commissioner for the Western Pacific.® 

The resolutions introduced at the outset indicate the spirit 


and purpose of the convention. It was urged that the eastern | 


part of New Guinea, and all the unclaimed islands of the 
Western Pacific south of the Equator and including the New 
Hebrides, should be annexed or organized as protectorates, in 
order to “secure them from foreign occupation.” Protests were 
made against the practice of France in deporting her criminal 
classes to her Pacific colonies and proposals launched for the 
organization of an Australasian Federal Union. 

After eight days of serious deliberation this notable confer- 


ence on the problems of Australasian nationalism came to a 


close. Its work was so important and its value so fully recog- 
nized that a standing committee of the six Premiers was ap- 
pointed to watch over and forward its recommendations, and 
empowered to reconvene the convention when and if circum- 
stances made it necessary to do so. ‘ Its work was embodied in 
the reports of two separate committees: ““A Committee on the 
subject of the annexation of, or dealing with, the various 
islands’’; and a committee on resolutions to form the basis for 
constituting a Federal Council of Australasia. The first con- 
tained eight recommendations to the British government with 
reference to its relations with foreign powers. They may be 
properly characterized as the “Monroe Doctrine” of Austral- 
asia: 


1. That further acquisition of dominion in the Pacific south of the Equator 
by any foreign Power would be highly detrimental to the safety and well- 
being of the British Possessions in Australasia and injurious to the interests 
of the Empire. 

2. That this Convention refrains from suggesting the action by which 


effect can best be given to the foregoing resolution in the confident beliet 


that [the] Imperial Government will promptly adopt the wisest and most 


6 Proceedings of Convention, Paper no. 5, p. 6, loc. cit. 
7 [bid., p. 17. 
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effectual measures for securing the safety and contentment of this portion of 
Her Majesty’s dominions. 

3. That having regard to the geographical position of the Islands of New 
Guinea, the rapid extension of British trade and enterprise [in] Torres 
Straits, the certainty that the Island shortly [will] be the resort of many 
adventurous subjects of Great Britain and other nations, and the absence or 
inadequacy of any existing laws for regulating their relations with the native 
tribes, that [this] Convention while fully recognizing that the responsibility 
of extending the boundaries of the Empire belongs to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, is emphatically of opinion that such steps should be immediately taken 
as will most conveniently and effectively secure the incorporation with the 
British Empire of so much of New Guinea and the small islands adjacent 
thereto as is not claimed by the Government of the Netherlands. 

4. That although the understanding arrived at in 1878 between Great 
Britain and France, recognizing the independence of the New Hebrides, 
appears to preclude this Convention from making any recommendation incon- 
sistent with that understanding, the Convention urges upon Her Majesty’s 
Government that it is extremely desirable that such understanding should 
give place to some more definite engagement which should secure those 
islands from falling under any foreign dominion, at the same time the Con- 
vention trusts that Her Majesty’s Government will avail itself of any oppor- 
tunity that may arise for negotiating with the Government of France, with 
the object of obtaining the control of those islands in the interests of Austral- 
asia. 

5. That the Governments represented at this Convention undertake to 
submit and recommend to their respective Legislatures [such] measures of 
permanent appropriation, defraying in proportion to population such share 
of the cost incurred in giving effect to the foregoing Resolution, as Her 
“Majesty's Government, having regard to the relative importance [of] Im- 
perial and Australasian interests, may deem fair and reasonable. 

6. That the Convention protests in the strongest manner against the 
declared intention of the Government of France to transport [a] large 
number of relapsed criminals to the French possessions in the Pacific, and 
urges Her Majesty’s Government to use every means in its power to prevent 
the adoption of a course so disastrous to the interests of Australasia and the 
Pacific Islands. 

7. That the Convention expresses a confident hope that no penal settle- 
ment for the reception of European criminals will long continue to exist in 
the Pacific, and invites Her Majesty’s Government to make to the Govern- 
ment of France such serious representations on this subject as may be deemed 
expedient. 


8. That these Resolutions be communicated to the Right Hon. the Secre- 
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tary of State for the Colonies, together with a request that they may be sub. 
mitted for Her Majesty’s gracious consideration, and for such action as Her 
Majesty may think proper to direct, with a view to giving effect to the 
earnest desire of her loyal subjects in Australasia.® 


The report of the second committee embodies the work of the 
convention in its attempt to form a union of the several colonies, 
They had been of one mind in dealing with the problem of for. 
eign relations, but when they came to consider the matter of 4 
federal union there was friction and lack of harmony. Their 
interests were different, and they were concerned with the 
preservation of their local autonomy and their freedom under 
Responsible Government. They resolved, therefore: 


That this Convention, recognizing that the time has not yet arrived at 
which a complete Federal Union of the Australian Colonies can be attained, 
but considering that there are many matters of general interest with respect 


to which united action would be advantageous, adopts the accompanying J 


draft Bill for the constitution of a Federal Council, as defining the matters 
upon which in its opinion such united action is both desirable and practicable 
at the present time, and as embodying the provisions best adapted to secure 
that object as far as it is now capable of attainment.® 


This bill, the first step in the creation of an Australian federal 
constitution, after some negotiations between the Colonial Gov- 
ernments and the Government in London, and some minor 
amendments, was enacted into law by the Imperial Parliament 
as the “Federal Council of Australia Act, 1885.” 

It is clear that the Sydney Convention was more in agreement 
in its recommendations for a more vigorous foreign policy i 
the Pacific than it was in regard to a federal union. Security wai 
their primary concern and this they sought through coéperation 
with the Imperial Government rather than through a union 
which they might establish among themselves. The Federal 
Council, while the beginning of a constitutional system, was 
weak and powerless organism. It was to include only those col 


8 Governor Loftus of N.S.W. to Derby, December 5, 1883 (telegraphic) Paper n0. 5 
pp. 4-5, loc. cit. 
® Proceedings of Convention, Paper no. 5s, p. 14, loc. cit. . 
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onies whose legislatures saw fit to adopt it, and was not to become 
effective until at least four had passed acts of adoption. There 
was no executive and no power over revenues and expenditures. 
As an instrument of government its work was solely legislative 
and even that was confined to a very limited range of subjects: 


15. Saving Her Majesty’s prerogative, and subject to the provisions herein 
contained with respect to the operation of this Act, the Council shall have 
legislative authority in respect to the several matters following: 

(a) The relation of Australasia with the islands of the Pacific: 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


(f) 


Prevention of the influx of criminals: 

Fisheries in Australasian waters beyond territorial limits: 

The service of civil process of the courts of any colony within Her 
Majesty’s possessions in Australasia out of the jurisdiction of the. 
colony in which it is issued : 

The enforcement of judgments of courts of law of any colony beyond 
the limits of the colony: 

The enforcement of criminal process beyond the limits of the colony 
in which it is issued, and the extradition of offenders (including 
deserters of wives and children, and deserters from the imperial or 
colonial naval or military forces: 

The custody of offenders on board ships belonging to Her Majesty’s 
Colonial Governments beyond territorial limits: 

Any matter which at the request of the legislatures of the colonies 
Her Majesty by Order in Council shall think fit to refer to the 
Council : 

Such of the following matters as may be referred to the Council by 
the legislatures of any two or more colonies, that is to say — general 
defences, quarantine, patents of invention and discovery, copyright, 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, uniformity of weights and 
measures, recognition in other colonies of any marriage or divorce 
duly solemnized or decreed in any colony, naturalization of aliens, 
status of corporations and joint stock companies in other colonies 
than that in which they have been constituted, and any other matter 
of general Australasian interest with respect to which the legislatures 
of the several colonies can legislate within their own limits, and as 
to which it is deemed desirable that there should be a law of general 
application: Provided that in such cases the Acts of the Council shall 
extend only to the colonies by whose legislatures the matter shall 
have been so referred to it, and such other colonies as may afterwards 
adopt the same. 
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Every bill in respect of the matters marked (a), (b), or (c), shall unless 
previously approved by Her Majesty through one of Her Principal Secre. 
taries of State, be reserved for the signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure. 


The law was proclaimed as of August 14, 1885, and by the 
close of the year Western Australia, Queensland, Tasmania, 
Victoria and Fiji had passed acts of adoption. New South 
Wales, New Zealand, and South Australia preferred to remain 
outside and work for a stronger union. 

The first meeting of this national Federal Council was duly 
convened in Hobart, the capital of Tasmania, on January 25, 
1886. Tasmania was represented by her Premier, the Honour- 
able Adye Douglas, and her Attorney General ; Queensland by 
the Honourable Samuel W. Griffith, Vice-president of the 
Executive Council, and her Colonial Secretary; Victoria by 
her Premier, the Honourable James Service, and her Chief 
Secretary ; Western Australia by the Honourable J ames George 


L. Steere; and Fiji by her Acting Colonial Secretary. It wasa_ 


small body of only eight men but they proceeded to organize 
according to the usages and customs of the constitution. Sir 
James Service was elected president, committees were duly ap- 
pointed, and Governor Strahan of Tasmania delivered the 
address from the throne.” In the first session six bills were con- 
sidered, four of which were enacted into law. Federal Council 


Interpretation, Federal Council Evidence, Service of Civil | 


Processes and Australasian (federal) Judgments, were the sub- 
jects covered. Other matters also were considered, and papers 
dealing with the proposed separation of Northern Queensland, 


French criminals in the Pacific, and the New Guinea pro 


tectorate were among those printed and laid on the table.” 
It is hardly correct to say that nationalism had failed in this 
first attempt at constitution making and government, but cet 


tainly it was not entirely successful. A union of all the colonies | 


10 F2deral Council of Australasia Act, 1885 (48 and 49 Vict. c. 60), Printed Papers, 
section 1, Journals and Printed Papers of the Federal Council of Australasia, 1886, vol. 

11 Journals and Printed Papers of the Federal Council of Australasia, 1886, vol. |, 
pp. 11-12. 

12 Printed Papers, nos. 2, 3 and 4. Ibid. 
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had not been accomplished and the spirit of discord and rivalry 
was apparently as strong as ever. Before a second meeting of the 
Federal Council could be convened in 1887, these discordant 
governments, anxious for their safety, and for greater harmony 
of action, were called upon to consider the problem of unity for 
the British Empire as a whole. 

On August 11, 1886, a deputation from the Imperial Federa- 
tion League had advised the British Government to call to- 
gether in London a conference of all the colonies under the 
Crown, to consider the promotion of a closer union and a com- 
prehensive policy of administration. While several leading 
colonists had been active in the organization and work of the 
League, there was a deep-seated feeling in all of the self-gov- 
erning colonies that the program for a central representative 
parliament of the empire might limit or destroy their freedom 
and autonomy under Responsible Government. The call for this 
conference, therefore, avoided the issue of a constitutional union 
and announced the purpose of the proposed meeting as an at- 
tempt to draw closer the bonds of empire by a “fuller considera- 
tion of matters of common interests’’ which were chiefly the 
“organization for military defence,” and the “promotion of 
commercial and social relations by the development of our 
postal and telegraphic communications.” * 

The Sydney Convention, while it recognized that the Austral- 
asian colonies were not ready for complete federal union, was 
willing to move as far as possible in that direction; but the 
Imperial Government, while accepting the advice of the Impe- 
rial Federation League to call a general conference, moved 
away from the federal principle by denying that imperial fed- 
eration was any part of the program to be considered. Federal- 
ism as a principle of union and of government was not yet fully 
understood. In America it was emerging from the period of the 
Civil War and reconstruction; in Canada the name federal was 


18 Circular despatch, Colonial Secretary, to the Governors of Colonies under Respon- 
sible Government, November 25, 1886. Proceedings of Colonial Conference, Printed 


Paper, no. 11, p. 1x. Journals and Printed Papers of Federal Council of Australasia, 
1886, vol. 1. | 
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applied to a union of the provinces in which the local states had 
been subordinated to the central national authority. In the pro- 
gram of the Imperial Federation League the principle was 
understood to involve the establishment of a central parliament 
in which the several parts of the empire were to be represented, 
As yet, few men anywhere understood federalism to mean q 
system of government in which the exercise of sovereignty was 
delegated to two or more coérdinate agencies operating together 
within the same sphere, in no way subordinate one to another, 
Circumstances and events, ever the handmaids of the common 
law, were carrying the British Empire along toward a fuller 
realization of this principle, but her statesmen did not under- 
stand at that time its real meaning and significance. 

Every self-governing colony, and every other government to 
which the invitation had been extended, accepted the call, and 
on April 4, 1887, the year of the Queen’s Golden Jubilee, the 
first Imperial Conference * assembled in the City of London, 
in the Foreign Office, under the presidency of Sir Henry 
Holland, Secretary of State for the Colonies, who had recently 
replaced Stanhope in that position. Never before in the history 
of Britain’s constitutional development had such a meeting as 
this come together. One hundred twenty-one persons from thir- 
ty-five states or colonial organizations were present in the first 
session. Eleven colonies under Responsible Government *° sent 
twenty-five representatives, and of these, seven colonies and 
seventeen delegates were Australasian. Five had taken part in 
the Sydney Convention, and three had been members of the 
Federal Council. In 1883 the Australasian colonies had recom- 
mended a program of foreign relations to the Imperial govern- 
ment, and had launched a movement for a federal union. But 
three years later, in 1886, their union was incomplete, and the 
problem of their defence was still a pressing one. Now, they 


were all sitting together once again in a larger conference and © 


the questions that had faced them in Sydney in 1883 faced them 


14 So called by colonial representatives. Officially it was styled the Colonial Conference 


because India was not included. | 
15 Western Australia and Natal were included by anticipation. 
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again in 1887 in London. The problems of Australasian nation- 
alism were now the business of the Imperial Conference.” 

In his opening address the Marquis of Salisbury, Prime 
Minister of the British Government, announced that the “real 
and most important business” of the conference was the forma- 
tion of a “Kriegsverein” or a union of the empire for purposes 
of defence. Because the dominions of the Queen included some 
of the “fairest and most desirable portions of the earth’s sur- 
face” and because “the desire for foreign and colonial posses- 
sions is increasing among the nations of Europe” he was sure 
that the colonies would have “a very real and genuine interest 
in the shield which their imperial connections throws over 
them,” and would be seriously concerned in making that shield 
more effective. While he put aside for the present any “grand 
aspiration” looking toward imperial federation, he suggested 
that the meeting might be “the parent of a long progeniture”’ 
and that “distant councils of the empire” might “in some far off 
time look back to the meeting in this room as the root from which 
all their greatness and all their beneficence sprang.” ™ 

Of all the opening addresses, that of Alfred Deakin, the 
young Chief Secretary of Victoria, was perhaps the most ex- 
pressive of the new spirit and the vigorous imperialism of the 
outer provinces. Only thirty years of age, and for the first time 
in the homeland of his ancestors, this native-born Australian 
dared to speak plainly in the conference of senior statesmen, 01 
the problems and aspirations of Australasia. Agreeing heartily 
with the purposes as expressed by Lord Salisbury with refer- 
ence to common defence and better means of communication, 
Deakin boldly opened those “other great issues not yet referred 
to”—“the uniting of the Colonies among themselves as well as 
with the mother country, the preservation of our shores from the 
terrible taint of foreign convictism, the extension of the boun- 
daries of the Empire and the assertion of the authority of its 
flag.” Because of the dual position occupied by Salisbury, 


16 Letters from Australasian delegates to Holland, Proceedings of Colonial Confer- 
ence, appendix, section 1, loc. cit. 
1T Proceedings of Colonial Conference, pp. 5-6, loc. cit. 
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Prime Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, he 
wanted him to know the views of the colonies on those important 
questions. It had been difficult, he said, for them to convey their 
sentiments even to the Colonial Office, which was “specially 
charged with their interests.” It had been even more difficult 
to get them before the Foreign Office, and before that “myste- 
rious entity” the British Cabinet, which he asserted was “not 
only paved, but walled and roofed with good intentions unful- 
filled.” He indicted the Colonial Office for drawing a line 
between the interests of the Colonies and those of the Empire, 
a distinction which the Colonies themselves did not recognize 
and “were utterly unable to draw.” “We cannot imagine any 
description or circumstance by which the Colonies should be 
humiliated or weakened, or their power lessened, under which 
the Empire would not be itself humiliated, weakened and 
lessened. And we are unable to conceive any circumstances 
under which the wealth or status of the Colonies could be in- 
creased, which would not increase in the same degree the wealth 
and status of the Empire.” He had followed the discussions of 
a spirited foreign policy and he hoped sincerely that an equally 


spirited colonial policy would be adopted. Referring to the - 


despatches on the subject of New Guinea and the New Heb- 
rides, he pointed to the “disdain and indifference” with which 
English enterprise was treated in the Colonial Office in contrast 
with the interest shown by the governments of Germany and 
France in their possessions and their zeal in supporting them. 
‘‘Who can wonder that we fail in the South Seas while foreign- 
ers succeed? Who can wonder at the growing intensity of 
colonial complaint?” The people of Victoria would continue to 
press their views and he was thefe to state them fairly, firmly 
and without fear. Relying upon the Ministry and the British 
public he expressed a confident hope “that from this time for- 
ward Colonial policy will be considered Imperial policy; that 
Colonial interests will be considered and felt to be Imperial 


interests ; that they will be carefully studied, and that when once § 


they are understood, they will be most determinedly upheld.” * 


18 Jhid., pp. 20-21. 
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Deakin’s spirited statement was followed by a brief dispas- 
sionate speech by Sir Samuel Griffith, Premier of Queensland 
and Chairman of the Standing Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil, who had been so recently dealing with the interests of the 
Colonies in the South Pacific. He had represented his province 
in the Sydney Convention of 1883 and had long been familiar 
with the developing problems of Australian nationalism. He 
saw in the conference “a new step in the history of Empire,” 
and expressed delight with Salisbury’s suggestion “that it might 
be the parent of a long progeniture.” Having dealt with the 
problem of New Guinea and having seen there the encroach- 
ment of the German Government he realized that the colonies 
of Britain were not removed from the danger of European 
aggression. He emphasized, therefore, the value of the connec- 
tions with the Empire “whose fleets are always ready to assist us 
to take care of a continent” which in time would be fully popu- 
lated by British people. He stressed also the importance of a 
continuity of colonial as well as of foreign policy and expressed 
the hope that the difficulties and misunderstandings with regard 
to New Guinea would soon be satisfactorily adjusted.” 

The nationalism of Australasia was thus introduced into the 
first conference of the Empire by two of its most notable cham- 
pions; and both realized that the new nationalism was inti- 
mately associated with the development of a broader definition 
of the imperial bond. The discussion of imperial defense and 
imperial communication, in the minds of the British govern- 
ment, had been the primary purposes of the conference. While 
the Australasian colonies were as vitally interested in these 
matters as any other part of the Empire, since their need for 
protection was greater and their communication, because of 
distance, more difficult, it was through the work of their dele- 
gates that the program was broadened to include a much larger 
number of topics.” Many of these additional matters had al- 


19 Ibid., pp. 22. 


20 Letters from Australasian delegates to Holland, Proceedings of Colonial Conference, 


appendix, section 1, loc. cit.; speech of Deakin, Victoria Parliamentary Debates, vol. L1x 
(July 6, 1887), p. 267. 
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ready been considered by the Convention of Sydney and by the 
new Australasian Federal Council. This fact made the Imperial 
Conference of 1887, with reference to the problems considered 
as well as to its personnel, in many respects, a conference on 
Australasian nationalism and the place of that nationalism in 
the affairs of the British Empire. 

In regard to defence “the most valuable decision arrived at 
by means of the Conference was that relating to the increase of 
the Australasian squadron for the protection of the floating 
trade.” * The representatives of the seven colonies agreed to 
submit to their governments a ten-year contract under which 
Her Majesty’s Government was to provide a squadron of five 
fast cruisers and two torpedo-gunboats at a cost of £626,000, 
under the command of the British Admiral, but not subject to 
removal from Australasian waters without the consent of those 
colonies. They were to assume among themselves the cost of 
maintaining this squadron, up to a maximum sum of £91,000 
per year, and the depreciation, .e., interest on the first cost at 
five per cent, up to £35,000 per year.” This was a long step in 
advance, and while some of the delegates looked upon it as the 
beginning of a fleet which they would build, own and man, they 
realized that it would require considerable coéperation to raise 
the sum of £126,000 as provided in the arrangement. 

Looking ahead to 1914 the agreement reached in regard to 
the defence of the empire on land was of considerable im- 
portance. The plans and military strength of each colony were 
surveyed, and provisions were made for common drill regula- 


tions, similar rifles and ammunition, and inspection by a high 
officer of the Imperial army, making it possible, if necessary, to — 


combine the forces of several colonies into a larger unit. 
Defence of the empire involved the expenditure of money 


and, if the burden was to be shared between the mother country — 
and the colonies, some system had to be devised for the appor- @ 
tionment and the raising of revenue. This had evidently been | 
~ 21 Holland to the Governors of the Colonies, July 23, 1887. Proceedings of Colonial 


Conference, p. xii, loc. cit. 
22 Approved draft agreement, Proceedings of Colonial Conference, appendix, 


vu, loc. cit. 
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one of the chief objects behind the efforts of the Imperial Feder- 
ation League. But their plan for a centralized imperial organ- 
ization had been ruled out of the program of the Conference 
from the beginning. The establishment of Responsible Govern- 
ment in the principal colonies had left the matter of raising 
revenue solely to their own legislatures. Each one had worked 
out its own system of taxation, with the result that some had fol- 
lowei the road of free trade, others had a tariff for revenue 
only; and still others had adopted the principle of protection. 
In Australia they were completely divided on the question. 
Queensland had a low tariff, New South Wales free trade, and 
Victoria a program of protection. At the opening of the Con- 
ference, Sir Samuel Griffith of Queensland had proposed the 
discussion of preferential trade duties as a means of “consoli- 
dating and maintaining the unity of the Empire.” Cape Colony 
and South Australia were also much interested in the same idea, 
and, while no result was accomplished, there was much discus- 
sion of theory and principle.” Since Canada had been given the 
right to negotiate her own trade agreements with foreign powers 
some of the other colonies desired a similar privilege.™ 

Trade relations in Australasia, while a serious obstacle to the 
formation of a closer union, were not of immediate importance 
to their security. The pressure of Germany and France, how- 
ever, at their very doors was a matter of vital concern for them 
all. Alfred Deakin had added these problems of foreign rela- 
tions to the program of the conference, and was eager from the 
outset to champion the cause of the colonies.” 

The government of France had long made use of its Pacific 
colonies as stations for the settlement of its criminal classes. One 
of these, New Caledonia, was near enough to the Australian 
mainland to permit the convicts to escape and enter the country. 
There had developed, consequently, a strong objection to the 


28 Proceedings of Colonial Conference, Joc. cit.; Richard Jebb, The Imperial Con- 
ference (2 vols., London, 1911) vol. 1, pp. 30 ef seg. 

24 Memorandum by Bell of N.Z., Proceedings ef Colonial Conference, appendix, sec- 
tion vu, loc. cit. 


*5 Deakin to Holland, March 31, 1887, Proceedings of Colonial Conference, appendix, 
section 1. 
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practice of France in banishing these récidivistes to the Pacific 
islands. France was a menace also in another nearby archi- 
pelago. In 1878 she had entered into an agreement with Great 
Britain to prevent the annexation of the New Hebrides by any 
European power. But she had placed a garrison there and rumor 
had been rife for several years that she planned to make it her 
permanent possession. 

In 1883 the plans of Germany in New Guinea had aroused a 
general alarm, and almost immediately aiier the British Govy- 
ernment had disavowed the act of Queensland in annexing that 
region to the empire, the German Government took formal 
possession of the northern part of the island. The southern por- 
tion was still available and the Australian colonists were insist- 
ing that either it should be annexed or that a British pro- 
tectorate should be extended over it. 

The meeting of the Imperial Conference for the discussion 
of the foreign policy of the British government with reference 
to the problems of the South Pacific was held in secret, and the 
speeches are not included in the official report. In this meeting 
the young nationalist of Victoria, Alfred Deakin, clashed 
mightily with the venerable Salisbury who spoke for the British 
Government and the Foreign Office. In the opening meeting of 
the conference Salisbury had been careful and dignified in 
reading his prepared address to the delegates, but now in this 
secret conclave he was cynical and careless, to such an extent 
that he “satisfied all who heard him that his reputation for 
‘blazing indiscretions’ was thoroughly well deserved. His tone 
breathed the autocratic condescension of a minister addressing 
a deputation of visitors from the antipodes whom it became 
his duty to instruct in current foreign politics for their own 
sakes.” 7° He attempted to show that the New Hebrides had 
little value and criticized the Australians for making more dif- 
ficult the problem of dealing with France. 


The representatives of Victoria were the most firm among — 
all the Australians in maintaining their position and defending 
their interests, and the young Deakin the most daring. Speaking — 


26 Alfred Deakin, unpublished manuscript (Melbourne). 
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directly to the great Prime Minister he challenged his every 
argument. Why should the islands be considered worthless 
when viewed from Australia, yet recognized as valuable from 
the point of view of France? Why should the British govern- 
ment give heed to the wishes of a European country and turn a 
deaf ear to the vital interests of their own people in Australia? 
They could not forget how their interests in New Guinea had 
been ignored and Germany permitted to occupy that island 
without so much as a protest. Had the delegates from the col- 
onies ‘come thousands of miles to learn that Great Britain was 
no longer proud nor high spirited, and was not prepared to 
defend the rights of her people or to resist unjust demands?” ** 
Never would the people of Victoria “‘consent to any cession of 
the isLands on any terms, and the Australian born, who had made 
this question their own, would forever resent the humiliation of 
asurrender which would immensely weaken their confidence in 
an Empire to which hitherto they had been proud to belong.” * 

Salisbury, while he was surprised at the vigor, was evidently 
not displeased with this strong statement of Australian senti- 
ment, nor with the man who had so ably presented it.” Indeed, 
the British statesmen had not understood before how vital these 
matters of foreign policy had been to the outer marches of the 
empire. Almost at once, as a result of the frank discussion, in- 
structions were sent to Lord Lyons in Paris not to yield on any 
terms the British interests in the New Hebrides, and assurance 
was given to the Australians that the British government would 
renew at every opportunity their protest against the deportation 
of French criminals to the South Pacific.® A change was made 
also in the policy in regard to New Guinea. The government 
proposed to extend the dominion of the Crown over the part in 
question, as the Australian colonies desired, on condition that 
they should guarantee the sum of £15,coo to help meet the 
expenses involved. The colonies had made an offer of this kind 


*7 Walter Murdoch, Alfred Deakin (London, 1923), pp. 115-120. 

*8 Deakin, manuscript. 

*9 Deakin was offered a knighthood but refused the honor. 

Murdoch, of. cit., p. 118; see also Deakin’s report to his Parliament, Victoria 
Parliamentary Debates, vol. Lix, p. 269. 
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in previous years but always before it had been refused by the 
Imperial Government.” 
The work of the Australian delegates was not in vain. They 


were able to mould, at least in part, the foreign policy of the — 
Imperial Government, which so vitally effected their national] 


security. In doing so they had obligated themselves to new 
responsibilities which they could assume only through united 
action. They were thus being carried along, not so much toward 
imperial federation but rather toward nationalism and, as 4 
nation, toward a new order of imperial relations in which con. 
sultation and codperation were the final methods of adjustment 
and control. 

The work of the conference included other matters of consid- 
erable importance. The problem of better inter-imperial cable 
communications was debated at length, and a move was made 


to secure a survey of a new route, proposed by the Canadian — 
delegates, to pass eastward across the Atlantic, across the Do- | 


minion, and thence from Vancouver across the Pacific via 
Hawaii and Fiji to Australia. The expenses of this survey were 
to be borne jointly by the British and Canadian governments. 
The enforcement of the judgments of a court of one colony in 
another colony was embodied in a draft bill for enactment by 
the Imperial Parliament. The extension of the privilege of in- 
vesting trust funds in colonial debentures was accepted by the 
British Government for favorable consideration. Trademarks, 
patent laws, and the preservation of life at sea, all of which had 
been referred by the Convention of Sydney to the Federal 
Council, were handled by the larger gathering in London. 


At the close of the Conference, Sir Samuel Griffith of 
Queensland spoke again of the importance of their work and 


the advantages of consultation. The meeting had been of the 
nature of a rudimentary Parliament and they might look for- 


ward to seeing meetings of this kind “recognized as a part of the | 


general governing machinery of the Empire.” ” 


31 Papers relating to New Guinea, and Draft Bill, Proceedings of Colonial Conference, 


appendix, section vi, loc. cit. 
82 Proceedings of Colonial Conference, pp. 469-470, loc. cit. 
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If the delegates from the Australasian colonies had entered 
this Conference, called on the advice of the Imperial Federa- 
tion League, thinking in terms of imperial federation as under- 
stood by the leaders of that organization, they left it with a new 
understanding of federalism, and a new appreciation of their 
responsibilities as integral parts of a larger whole. Experience 
was teaching them a new definition of their status and moulding 
new institutions for their progress. Pleased with the success of 
the meeting and with the method of consultation, they realized 
that a central imperial parliament in which they could all be 
represented was unnecessary. They saw that united action could 
be attained without the subordination of their local autonomy 
and their responsible governments, and that with national union 
in Australasia, the empire could be organized on the basis of 
coéperation among coordinate equal states. Federalism in its 
purest form was slowly beginning to be realized. 

Deakin of Victoria, who was destined to take a leading part 
in the establishment of the Australian nation, and to speak for 
that nation in subsequent conferences of the empire, carried 
away from London and back to his people in Australia a clear 
appreciation of the significance of the great gathering. To him 
it had marked the close of the history of the British Isles as a 
United Kingdom and the beginning of the history of the United 
Empire.” It signified that the colonies had at last reached their 
maturity and were now “entitled not only to the complete con- 
trol of their own affairs which they have enjoyed for years, but 
also to be consulted on all occasions when they are effected either 
directly or indirectly.” * For Australasia the conference had 
strengthened and made permanent the work of the Federal 
Council, and had taught them a clearer understanding of their 
place in the “solar system of the Empire” without in any way 
encroaching upon the autonomy or self-governing power of any 
colony. This single experiment in consultation and conference 


83 Speech at Bacchus Marsh on return to Australia, June 27, 1887, Melbourne Argus, 
June 28. 


84 Deakin, speech in Parliament, Victoria Parliamentary Debates, vol. ux (July 6, 
1887), p. 284. 


85 Ibid., see also speech at Bacchus Marsh, op. cit. 
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had taught them a method of codperation and control higher, 


and in every way more successful, than that proposed by the 


champions of imperial federation. 


Imperial federation, as understood by its supporters, was q__ 


defective theory. It would subordinate the part to the whole 
and this was not federalism in its true sense. The voice of the 
Australasian colonies would be lost and their influence over- 
whelmed if they were given representation in an enlarged 
British House of Commons or House of Lords, and there could 
be no central ministry or executive power which could function 
for all the empire without the sacrifice of some of the powers 
enjoyed and exercised by the several parts. In the Imperial 
Conference they had “created a new state of the realm, a new 
organ of public opinion and that without usurping a single 
prerogative either of the House of Commons or of Colonia! 
parliaments.” 

Instead of imperial federation, meaning some form of cen- 
tralization, they would have imperial coéperation which was 
federalism in its true sense. This might not at first be that “‘abso- 
lute unanimity” which they all desired but it would lead ulti- 
mately to that result. It would preserve their own individual 
freedom and the sovereignty of their parliaments and, at the 
same time, that spirit of wholeness for the empire without 
which no union could be successfully maintained.** Coépera- 
tion, the very essence of all true federalism was the new keynote 
of Australasian nationalism. Nor did it mean that the Austral- 
asian colonies would in the slightest degree shirk or evade their 
responsibilities either of peace or of war. There was a magnifi- 
cence and a glory in the ideal toward which they were steadily 
moving. “I hope to see the time when a powerful fleet for which 
Australia shall pay, will patrol our coasts and prevent the 
approach of any hostile cruisers; and I may perhaps even hope 
to see the day when Australia shall send out for the control of 
these seas a fleet, built, manned, equipped and maintained by 
herself” which would give her the control of the Pacific. “The 


British Empire must consist of many centers, and to be effective ~ 


36 Deakin’s speech at Essenden, July 4, 1887, Melbourne Argus, July 5. 
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many centers of responsibility and of offence and defence. The 
strength of the empire is not, and never can be, the strength that 
can be raised in the British Islands alone. The strength of the 
empire will be the strength of the sum of its parts after each part 
has so far realized its obligations to itself in the conditions of its 
defence that it is no longer in dependence upon the mother 
country, no longer a source of weakness but a part of the empire 
in which we all can take a pride.” Thinking thus of a strong and 
powerful Australian nation codperating freely as an equal in 
future Conferences of the empire, Deakin declared that every 
representative should come with a message of confidence and 
preparedness. “Let each say ‘our community is ready for de- 
fence, and if necessary for offence.’ Then let the ambassadors 
of Britain take the position in the courts of foreign nations 
which ancient Rome took up at the court of Carthage, and say, 
‘We yield you peace or war; have which you will’ and let us in 
these Australian colonies take as our motto ‘Advance Aus- 
tralia!’ but to that add also that gallant motto of old Scotland, 
‘Nemo me impune lacesset.’ ” ** 

From this hour the course of Australian nationalism was 
clear—a national union in which each part would maintain its 
perfect autonomy and freedom-—a federal union; and that 
within an imperial union in which each member nation would 
stand as an equal, free and autonomous, yet codperating fully 
for the attainment of that greater security and that larger free- 
dom under the Crown. 

W. Ross LIVINGSTON 
State University of Iowa 7 





81 Ibid.; see also Deakin’s address before Australian Natives’ Association, July 7, 
1887, Melbourne Argus, July 12. 
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From Pierre’s Hole to Monterey 


A Chapter in the Adventures of George Nidever, Pioneer 
of the Rocky Mountains and of California’ 


Will-am Henry Ellison 


George Nidever, a Rocky Mountain trapper in the days of 
Jedediah Smith, Milton and William Sublette, Ashley, Jack- 
son, and Captain Bonneville, was born in East Tennessee in the 
year 1802. His father moved to North Carolina when George 
was five years old, and to Missouri when he was fourteen. In 
1820, when George was eighteen years of age, the family mi- 
grated to Arkansas, and settled near Fort Smith. In the mean- 
time, George had visited Austin’s Grant in Texas. On his return 
he joined his family near Fort Smith and remained with them 
until 1828. In this latter year, he and a friend, Alex Sinclair, 
with a company of men they hired, went up the Canadian fork 
of the Arkansas river, where they spent nearly a year in building 
a raft of cedar logs, which they intended to float down to New 
Orleans and sell. As a result of trouble with Cherokee Indians 
and the coming of a freshet, their raft was damaged and aban- 
doned.’ 

The misfortune connected with the cedar raft led both 
Nidever and Sinclair into the adventure of hunting and trap- 
ping. They joined a party under Colonel Robert Bean, which 


set out from Fort Smith in May, 1830. There were forty-eight 


persons in all when the hunters left for the Rocky Mountains.’ 


1A paper read at the meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical 
Association at Berkeley, California, December 30, 1931. 

2 Nidever, George. Life and Adventures of George Nidever, ms. (in Bancroft Li- 
brary), 5-9. This document was dictated by Nidever to Edward F. Murray, a trusted 
assistant of Hubert Howe Bancroft, in 1878. See Hubert Howe Bancroft, Literary In- 
dustries (San Francisco, 1890), 510-529. 

3 Nidever, op. cit., 10. 
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After an early conflict with Indians, the party was reduced in 
number by the defection of ten.* Two persons were killed by 
Indians while hunting in the mountains.® Upon their arrival 
later at Arroyo Seco and San Fernando de Taos in New Mexico, 
the party broke up and the original hunting band was reduced 
to fifteen. Colonel Bean left them here to return to Arkansas, 
and Alex Sinclair was by tacit consent recognized as leader of 
the small group.° 

In March of 1831, the fifteen trappers left New Mexico for 
the north fork of the Platte, but they were back again in a few 
months.’ In September, 1831, accompanied by a few Mexicans 
and some French trappers, they again set out for the headwaters 
of the Arkansas.* In October they reached the Platte river, 
where the French and Mexicans left them. They then crossed 
over into the Green river valley, where they went into winter 
quarters in November.” 

The little band remained in this protected region for several 
months. In March, 1832, the company started out to go towards 
the headwaters of the Columbia, but they decided this unwise 
on learning that the region was already well trapped out. Then 
occurred disagreement as to where to go, and the small band 
separated, some going one way and some another, the majority 
toward the Platte. An Irishman named O’F elon was met with at 
this time. He, accompanied by a trapper named Harris and 
some Mexicans, was on his way to Pierre’s Hole with liquor and 
other articles to trade with the trappers. Nidever decided to 
join his party and so proceeded with him.” 

The O’Felon and Nidever party arrived at Pierre’s Hole ™ 


4 Ibid., 18. 

5 Ibid., 30. One of those killed was Nidever’s brother Mark. 

6 Tbid., 34-38. 

7 Ibid., 39-40. 

8 Ibid., 40. 

9 Tbid., 41-42. 

10 Nidever, op. cit., 41-42. 

11 Pierre’s Hole, as it was known then, or Teton Basin, is located at the eastern edge 
of Idaho, its extreme southeastern end touching the western boundary of Wyoming 
ninety miles from its northern boundary. The Teton, or Pierre river, drains the west 
slope of the Teton Mountains. It rises in Teton Pass, and flows slightly west of north 
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just before the fourth of July, 1832. On their way, they had 


crossed several mountains, the last one just before reaching 
Pierre’s Hole. In the morning they were wading through snow 
on the mountain top, and by evening they were in the midst of 
green grass and summer weather in the valley.” At the time of 
arrival, Nidever noted that several trappers had already ar- 
rived. In the next few days he saw the arrival of William Sub- 
lette and a large company from St. Louis, bringing supplies for 
the Rocky Mountain Fur Company.” Nidever estimated their 
number at one hundred and fifty.“ 

Sublette’s second in command, Thomas Fitzpatrick, did not 
arrive with the company, he having been lost from the others, 
He had set out from the mountains to meet Sublette in order to 
hurry him up. He joined the party, and when the company 
arrived at the Sweetwater, Fitzpatrick went on ahead alone to 
carry the news of Sublette’s approach to the rendezvous. He led 
a fleet horse, saddled and equipped, in addition to the one he 
rode. When he reached the valley of the Green river, he sud- 
denly came upon a party of Blackfeet Indians. Mounting his 
fleet horse, he galloped to the hills, where he concealed himself 


for about thirty miles, when it turns due west and flows into Henry’s Fork of Snake river. 
The portion of the valley lying along the northerly course of the river is the portion to 
which was attached the name of Pierre’s Hole. The valley extends in a direction from 
southeast to northwest. It is some thirty miles long and from five to fifteen in breadth. 
Several trails led into this valley, and it was particularly a resort for the trader and 
trapper. For items of descriptive information, see Hiram Martin Chittenden, The 
American Fur Trade of the Far West (New York, 1902), 0, 657, 747-8; Washington 
Irving, The Adventures of Captain Bonneville (New York, 1860), 72; J. B. Wyeth, 
“Oregon, or a Short History of a Long Journey” in Reuben Gold Thwaites, Early Western 
Travels (Cleveland,1905), xx1, 68. 

12 Nidever, op. cit., 44. 

18 William Sublette, who had been in the firm of Smith, Jackson, and Sublette, which 
partnership had dissolved, v7as foot-loose in business connections until he went to the 
rendezvous of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company at this time with the convoy of goeds 
he had contracted to bring out for the year. This company, which had been organized in 
1830, and its numerous bands of trappers carried on a wild and roving trade over 4 
large part of the mountain region. It was quite important that their supplies should 


reach Pierre’s Hole before Fontenelle should arrive with supplies for Vandenburgh 


and Drips of the newly formed American Fur Company. This Sublette succeeded im 
doing by his arrival on July 6. See Wyeth, of. cit., 62-4; Chittenden, of. cit., 1, 657-8; 
Irving, op. cit., 69-73. 

14 Nidever, op. cit., 44. 
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for three days in a defile. When he came out, he ran into the 
Indians again. He now lost his horse and equipment. Without 
food except what he could pick with his hands from nature, he 
eventually pushed toward camp. After some ten days, he was 
finally met by Nidever and another hunter by the name of Poe, 
who took him to camp.” 

Other hunters, singly and in small companies, among them 
the others of the Nidever-Sinclair party, continued to arrive at 
the rendezvous until altogether there were several hundred per- 
sons present. William Sublette had a party under him variously 
stated by authorities as numbering from as low as sixty to as 
high as two hundred persons. Milton Sublette may have had as 
many as thirty. Henry Fraeb who, like Milton Sublette, was of 
the Rocky Mountain Fur Company, may have had an equal 
number.*® Nathaniel J. Wyeth and his party, composed at the 
time of eighteen men besides himself, were present, having come 
in with William Sublette.” The American Fur Company had 
a considerable number of men under Vandenburgh and Drips. 
The remnants of Blackwell’s and Gant’s parties, who were 
found on the Laramie in a sad state by William Sublette, were 
present also. There were some fifteen free trappers making up 
the group with Nidever under Sinclair, who had gotten together 
here ag2in. There were, in addition, “many hundreds of In- 


15 Jbid., 45. See also Frances Fuller Victor, River of the West (Hartford, 1870), 109-10; 
W. F. Wagner, ed., Narrative of the Adventures of Zenas Leonard (Cleveland, 1904), 
93-109; Chittenden, of. cit., 1, 296-7. 

16 Nidever, of. cit., 45; Chittenden, of. cit., u, 658; Wyeth, of. cit., 63. Wyeth says that 
William Sublette had present about “two hundred trappers, or beaver hunters; or more 
properly speaking, skinners of untrapped animals; or peltry hunters, for they chased 
but few of the captured beasts.” On page 68, he says that Milton Sublette had about 
twenty men under him. See also Irving, of. cit., 73. 

17 The company of Wyeth was a strange group to be seen in the mountain country. 
Influenced by the publications of Lewis and Clark, and those of Hall J. Kelley, the 
father of the “on to Oregon” movement, Wyeth had gathered twenty-five persons in 
Boston, who were inspired by him with high hopes. Four more recruits were added at 
Baltimore. They went to Independence, Missouri, where luckily they fell in with the 
William Sublette company. Except for the aid of Sublette, it ie doubtful if these inex- 
perienced persons could have made the long journey into the mountains. After arrival 
at Pierre’s Hole, seven of the men indicated their desire to return home. When the 
rendezvous broke up, only eleven men accompanied Wyeth. See Wyeth, of. cit., 31-70; 
Chittenden, of. cit., 1, 434-441. 
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dians, mostly of the Flathead and Nez Perce tribes.” ** Nidever 
says there were about five hundred persons in all, and many 
Indians.*® He indicates, too, that there were many present of the 
free trappers, who hunted singly or in small bands with no rec- 
ognized leader.” 

After the arrival of William Sublette on July 6, business 
moved rapidly. With trading nearly completed by July 17, the 
trappers began to leave for their respective hunting grounds,” 
The small band that Nidever was with had decided to trap that 
season on the Marys river.” It appears that Zenas Leonard and 
one Saunders had joined this party of free trappers. They 
started out on July 17 with parties under Fraeb and Milton 
Sublette, and Wyeth, as the course of these groups and them- 
selves would be the same for some distance, Sublette and Wyeth 
having planned to go to the region of the Salmon river to trap 
for awhile, and Wyeth eventually to go on to Oregon. Accord- 
ing to Nidever, their first camp was fifteen miles from the ren- 
dezvous, but it is quite likely that eight, as given by others, is 


18 See Irving, op. cit., 72; Chittenden, of. cit., u, 657-8; Wyeth, of. cit., 63, where he 
says that there were about five hundred Indians present. 
19 Nidever, op. cit., 45. 


20 Ibid., 46-7. These so-called “free trappers” were men who came and went where 


they chose. Usually they travelled in small groups for protective reasons, but with no 
recognized leader. Occasionally, the free trapper was a “partisan” with his own com- 
pany bound to service. Chittenden, of. cit., 1, 3, 55, 297, 298, 11, 661. Captain Bonneville, 
as quoted by Irving, says: “They come and go where they please; provide their own 
horses, arms, and other equipments; trap and trade on their own account, and dispose 
of their skins and peltries to the highest bidder. Sometimes in a dangerous hunting 
ground, they attach themselves to the camp of some trader for protection. Here they 
come under some restrictions; they have to conform to the ordinary rules for trapping, 


and to submit to such restraints, and take part in such general duties, as are established — 


for the good order and safety of the camp. In return for this protection, and for this 
camp keeping, they are bound to dispose of all the beaver they take to the trader who 
commands the camp, at a certain rate per skin; or, should they prefer seeking a market 
elsewhere, they are to make him an allowance, of from thirty to forty dollars for the 
whole hunt.” Irving, of. cit., 85. 

21 See Nidever, of. cit., 47, who says the trappers began to leave about the beginning 
of August. He is doubtless in error here. See Wagner, of. cit., 111; Irving, of. cit., 73; 
Wyeth, of. cit., 69; Chittenden, of. cit., 1, 297-8, u, 658. 

22 Marys river was named from the temporary Indian wife of one of Ogden’s trap- 
pers. It was changed to Humboldt by Frémont, which name it still bears. Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, History of Nevada, Colorado, and Wyoming (San Francisco, 1890), 36-7. 

23 Wagner, op. cit., 111; Chittenden, of. cit., 1, 410. 
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more nearly correct. The companies of Fraeb and Sublette, and 
of Wyeth, camped together. The free trappers made their camp 
a short distance in the rear of the others. 

The next morning Nidever and his companions packed up 
and rode along to the camp of Wyeth and Sublette a few hun- 
dred yards ahead,” when they observed a long line of people 
pouring down a defile in the mountains. Some thought they 
might be Fontenelle and his party, whose arrival at the rendez- 
vous had been expected daily. But when Wyeth reconnoitred 
them with a spy-glass, they were discovered to be Indians. 
There appeared to be two parties of them, and they were vari- 
ously estimated in number from one hundred and fifty to four 
hundred men, women, and children. Some were on horseback 
fantastically painted and arrayed, with scarlet blankets flutter- 
ing in the wind, but the greater part were on foot. They had seen 
the trappers before they themselves were discovered, and came 
down yelling and whooping into the plain, displaying a British 
flag which they had captured in an encounter with a party of the 
Northwest Company. When they were near enough to be dis- 
tinguished, they were discovered to be Blackfeet Indians.” 


24 Nidever, op. cit., 47. 

25 Ibid., 48. It is possible that the trappers had started on their march. Zenas Leonard 
indicates that they had even moved a few miles. Zenas Leonard, Narrative of the Ad- 
ventures of Zenas Leonard (Clearfield, Pa., 1839), 2-22. The copy of Leonard’s narra- 
tive used is the prized possession of James L. Leonard of Santa Barbara, California, who 
is Zenas Leonard’s grandson. 

26 There were four distinct bands of Indians prominent in frontier history known 
under the general term Blackfeet. The band met near Pierre’s Hole by the trappers was 
of the tribe known as Grosventre. The greater part of the conflicts between the whites 
and the Blackfeet took place with this tribe. They were relentlessly hostile to the whites. 
They were about the most dangerous banditti of the mountains, and the inveterate foe 
of the trapper. A fact of importance about them is that they, the Cheyenne, and Arapaho 
once lived together near the headwaters of the Mississippi and in the region of the Great 
Lakes. Migration took place later, the Cheyenne going to the south, the Arapaho to the 
southwest, and the Grosventre to the west as far as the foothills of the mountains. Due 
to the tribal affinity with and friendship for the Arapaho, it was customary for the 
Grosventre to visit their friends every two or three years. Sometimes they went by the 
Crow country and the Black Hills, but more often by the headwaters of the Snake and 
Green rivers and the mountains of the northern Colorado to avoid the Crow. It was 
inevitable that the trapper should meet them often and in widely separated localities. 
The encounter in the summer of 1832 was in connection with one of their return trips 
from the Arapaho. See F. W. Hodge, ed., Handbook of American Indians North of 
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The Indians had evidently decided on attacking the whites 


as soon as they saw them. So rapidly did they descend upon the 
trappers that little time was given to prepare a defense. Aware 
that the Indians were numerous enough to overwhelm them jp 
an open fight, the trappers hurriedly formed a breastwork of 
their packs, and sent a messenger on their fleetest horse back to 
Pierre’s Hole for aid. With their hastily prepared defense, the 
trappers were confident of their ability to hold the Indians ip 
check for two or three hours until reenforcements would reach 
them. 

A spectacular incident, both courageous and revengeful, 
marked the beginning of the battle. Conspicuous among the 
Indians was a chief dressed in a bright scarlet coat, who rode 
somewhat in advance of his men, as they began to scatter and sur- 
round the whites. One of Wyeth’s men, Antoine Godin, a Can- 
adian half-breed, whose father, an Iroquois hunter, had been 
cruelly murdered by Blackfeet, rode out to meet the daring 
chieftain. He was accompanied by a Flathead Indian, whose 
once powerful tribe had been broken down in wars with the 
Blackfeet. The chief of the Blackfeet advanced to meet them. 
He seemed to be making a gesture of friendship, as they were 
also doing, when the chief was fired upon and killed as he was 
extending his hand. Godin and his companion snatched off the 
Indian’s robe and rode in triumph to their companions in 
safety amidst the fire of the enemy.” 

A general fight now ensued between the whites and the In- 
dians, the Indians trying desperately to surround the trappers, 
who in turn valiantly tried to defend themselves against the 
Indians. One or two Indians were killed and several whites were 


wounded in this stage of the encounter. The firing kept up until 


about ten o’clock, when the Indians suddenly took shelter in 4 


Mexico, part 1 (Washington, 1907), 508; Irving, of. cit., 65-7; Chittenden, of. cit., 1 
713-723, 850-855. 

27 Nidever, op. cit., 49; Bancroft, History of Nevada, Colorado, and Wyoming, 40; 
Wyeth, of. cit., 70; Irving, op. cit., 73-4. Godin was later treacherously murdered neat 
Ft. Hall in revenge for this act. He was shot in the back, scalped while he was yet alive, 
and the letters “N.J.W.”, Wyeth’s initials, cut on his forehead. Chittenden, of. ¢tly 
Il, 663. 
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heavy narrow belt of woods between the breastwork of the trap- 
pers and the river. The cause of this unexpected movement was 
soon discovered to be the arrival of reenforcements from the 
rendezvous to the number of about two hundred and fifty. Many 
of the men from camp had come without saddles, so hurriedly 
had they set out after the arrival of the messenger.” 

A hurried council was held. It was decided that William 
Sublette should be the leader, and that a vigorous offensive 
should be directed against the savages. Many of the men were 
opposed to attacking the Indians in the heavy timber, asserting 
that it would be difficult to drive them out, and that the loss of 
life would be considerable. These objections were overruled by 
Sublette and others, who said that since they would have to fight 
the Indians anyway, they should attack them while they were 
at a disadvantage. 

A plan of attack was decided upon, but only fifty to one hun- 
dred men engaged in the fight, since many of the trappers re- 
fused to go into the wood. As the men got into line and advanced 
cautiously, the firing became general. Just after the wood was 
entered, Alex Sinclair, devoted friend of Nidever, was killed 
by a shot in the thigh, as he pushed some branches aside. Phelps, 
a man who joined the free trappers at Pierre’s Hole, was also 
killed in the early part of the engagement, and William Sub- 
lette was shot in the arm.” 

As the fighting party advanced and the Indians were driven 
towards the river, the wings of their line gradually turned in 
until they rested on the river’s bank. The Blackfeet were sur- 
rounded, but they were not yet defeated, for they had con- 
structed a rude fort of logs and tree limbs on the bank of the 
river in the shape of a half moon, the rear opening towards the 
river, where they tried hard to defend themselves effectually. 
The trappers continued their offense, dodging and crawling 
from log to log and tree to tree, every foot stubbornly contested 
by the redskins, until sunset.*° 


28 Nidever, of. cit., 49-50. 
*9 Nidever, of. cit., 50; Irving, op. cit., 76-7; Chittenden, of. cit., 1, 660-1. 
80 Nidever, of. cit., 51. 
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Some of the men succeeded in getting in the rear of the fort, 


which, however, afforded its inmates some shelter even on the 


open side, as it was filled with trees. One of Fraeb’s men got very 
near the rear of the fort by crawling flat on the ground and push. 
ing and rolling a large log so as to protect his head. Several shots 
struck the log, but the trapper got to his position and abandoned 
his log for a tree without being harmed. Another one of Fraeb’s 
men, a Canadian half-breed, tried to distinguish himself by 
rashly crawling up to the very wall of the fort and peeping over 
the top. He paid for his temerity with his life, two bullets strik- 
ing him in the forehead. He was half drunk at the time, liquor 
having been distributed among the men in the early part of the 
fight.™ 

By sunset the party had gotten so close to the fort, that it was 
decided to set it on fire, but before doing so, it was agreed to give 
the Indians a chance to surrender. Accordingly, a renegade 


Blackfoot Indian, who was with Fraeb, was instructed to talk — 


with them and, if possible, induce them to surrender. They 
refused, however, and replied that they knew the whites could 
kill all of them, but that the next day would be their turn, as they 
had sent word to a very large village of their nation, and that 
hundreds of their warriors would soon arrive. Some interpreted 
the conversation to mean that this big force was attacking the 
rendezvous camp. 


It was known that there was a very large Blackfoot village | 


near and that should they send all of their force after the whites 


engaged in the battle, or to the rendezvous, the whites would be | 


in serious danger. Fraeb and Milton Sublette, becoming 


alarmed, withdrew their men at once. This obliged the others — 


to retire and a large part of William Sublette’s men to hasten 
back to the rendezvous. 


The Indians abandoned the fort in the night and made their 


escape. Nidever and several others went back to the scene of the 


fighting the next morning. Within the fort and its immediate 


vicinity the ground was strewn with dead bodies, mostly women 


and children, with a few warriors among them. Nidever 





31 [hid., 51-2. 
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counted fifty dead bodies and twenty dead horses within the 
fort. It is not known how many were killed. It was learned 
through the Indians afterwards that only a few Blackfeet were 
left alive in the fort. The dead warriors were thrown into the 
river to prevent their falling into the hands of the whites. As to 
the losses of the whites and their allies, as near as it can be ascer- 
tained, the whites lost five killed and six wounded, and the 
allied Indians seven killed and six wounded.” 

Nidever and the little band of free trappers who, now that 
Sinclair was gone, were without a leader, in company with 
Fraeb, Wyeth, and their men, soon left the neighborhood of the 
battle. The free trappers parted with Wyeth and his party about 
one hundred miles from Pierre’s Hole, and with Fraeb and his 
company just north of Salt Lake. Nidever and the small brigade 
of about fifteen men then went on to Marys river, where they 
trapped with fair success until October, when they went north, 
intending to winter in the Green river valley where they had 
passed the previous winter. When they found this place already 
occupied by some Snake Indians, they determined to make no 
permanent quarters, but to move about from place to place.® 

Their experiences during the winter were both varied and 
trying. They were on the headwaters of the Red and Yellow- 
stone rivers ; between the Green river and the Platte; in difficul- 
ties with the thieving Crow Indians; on the north fork of the 
Platte; among the Aricara Indians; and again up toward the 
Green river valley, the place appointed for rendezvous in 
1833.™ 

The difficult experiences of the winter had given these hardy 
trappers of the mountain occasion to contemplate their situa- 
tion. Hunger, danger, fatigue, and suffering had been their lot. 
Their expectations of fortunes in the fur business had been dis- 
sipated. What should they do? Some were careless as to what 


82 Nidever, of. cit., 53-5 5; Irving, of. cit., 73-80; William Sublette to Ashley, Missouri 
Republican, October 16, 1832; Wyeth, of. cit., 69-72; Leonard, of. cit., 22-4; Victor, of. 
cit., I1r-118; Chittenden, of. cit., 11, 658-664. 

88 Nidever, of. cit., 55. 

* Ibid, 56-8; Leonard, of. cit., 25-8, 30-2; Chittenden, of. cit., 1, 855-7; Irving, of. 
cit., 197-212. 
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might become of them; some were willing to turn in and live 
the lives of savages; while some were anxious to leave the 
wilderness and return to the states even though as empty handed 
as when they began their wanderings. But hope springs eterna] 
in the human breast, and in the darkest hours a ray of light 
would lead the discouraged trappers on to the expectation of 
better luck. Some of the men were acquainted with the situation 
of a company of traders on the headwaters of the Colorado, 
trading under the firm name of B. L. E. Bonneville * and Com- 
pany. It was resolved by the small brigade to go to this place.™ 
Accordingly, Nidever and the leaderless group of trappers 
went to the Green river valley rendezvous, where they arrived 
some time between June 15 and July 24. They found a large 
number of traders present on their arrival. There were trappers 
of the American Fur Company, and of the Rocky Mountain 
Fur Company; Nathaniel Wyeth, then on his way from Ore- 
gon back home; a party of sportsmen under an English officer, 
Captain Stuart; Robert Campbell with a party and outfit from 
St. Louis; and the large brigade of Captain Bonneville; in all, 
some three hundred persons.*’ Nidever does not say how many 
were present, but simply that “a large number of trappers gath- 
ered at the rendezvous in Green river valley, and among them 
Captain Walker and company.” * Captain Walker and com- 
pany were a section of Captain Bonneville’s forces, which 


35 Benjamin Louis Eulolie de Bonneville was born in France in 1796. He was sent to 
America with Thomas Paine, who got him into West Point, where he graduated in 
1819. Latayette took him to France with him in 1825, but Bonneville returned to America, 
where he was assigned to duty on the western frontier. He became deluded with the 
idea that a fortune awaited him in the fur trade. 

Having secured leave of absence from the army and funds from some friends, he 
set out with a party of men in May, 1832. He wandered in the mountain region for three 
years with no success. However, he did send a part of his company on the famous 
expedition under Walker into California. Perhaps the greatest service of Bonneville 
was to fall into the hands of Washington Irving. He thus furnished the occasion for 
Irving’s description of Rocky Mountain life during the best days of the fur trade. For 
extended account of Borneville’s career, see Chittenden, of. cit., 1, 396-433. See also 
Wagner, of. cit., 143, 147. Irving’s work, The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, is the 
classic account of Bonneville’s adventures. 

36 Leonard, of. cit., 32-33. 

87 See Chittenden, of. cit., 1, 300. 

38 Nidever, op. cit., 58. 
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Zenas Leonard says consisted of one hundred and ninety-five 
men. 

After the little band with Nidever had rested from the fatigue 
of their long tramp to the post, most of them hired in different 
ways with the company of Bonneville.” Nidever, Zenas Leon- 
ard, and a few others joined the section under Captain Joseph 
Walker,*° which Nidever says was bound for California. 

Some uncertainty exists as to the purpose of Captain Bonne- 
ville in sending the Walker party out. Irving states that all of 
the resources of Captain Bonneville were taxed to fit out this his 
favorite expedition, and that the company set out to explore the 
Great Salt Lake. They were, according to Irving, to make a 
complete circuit of it, to trap all the streams that should fall in 
their way, to keep a journal, and to make charts in order to give 
a basis of knowledge of the lake and surrounding country. He 
says that after going to Bear river, Cassie river, and then behold- 
ing the Great Salt Lake on their left, and a desert around them, 
they abandoned their course and made toward a snowy range of 
mountains. They then came to Ogden’s river, then struck di- 
rectly westward across the great chain of California moun- 
tains.” 

It seems unlikely that Walker’s party would have been sup- 
plied for a year, as they were, if Salt Lake were the destination, 
since its remotest point was only two hundred miles from the 
rendezvous, a fact known to Bonneville. If he had desired to 


89 Leonard, of. cit., 32-3. 

40 Joseph Walker was born in Tennessee in 1798 and died in Contra Costa County, 
California, in 1876. He moved to Missouri in 1818 or 1819. In 1822, he began his career 
as a guide on the frontier. In this capacity, he set out with Bonneville in 1832. He con- 
ducted the first overland expedition across the northern Sierra into California, which 
will be followed here, and in doing this probably became the discoverer of Yosemite 
valley. He requested that the epitaph on his tombstone should record the fact of this 
discovery. He later guided different parties through the mountains, one of these being 
the Frémont party in 1845-6, a portion of which he brought through Walker’s Pass. For 
twenty years after this, with intervals of ranch life, he continued his wanderings, making 
extensive explorations in Arizona and elsewhere. H. H. Bancroft, History of California 
(San Francisco, 1884-90), v, 765-6; Chittenden, of. cit., 1, 411-419; Wagner, of. cit., 
146, 147 footnote. 
‘1 Nidever, of. cit., 58. 
‘2 Irving, op. cit., 326-330. 
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know about the lake, he could have gone to it easily in the 
nearly threé years that he was in its vicinity. It is more likely 
that Nidever was correct about the expedition’s destination, for 
Zenas Leonard, who was the clerk, says, “The other division, 
under the command of a Mr. Walker, was ordered to steer 
through an unknown country, to the Pacific, and if he did not 
find beaver, he should return to the Great Salt Lake in the fol- 
lowing summer. . . I was anxious to go to the coast of the 
Pacific, and for that purpose hired with Mr. Walker as clerk, 
for a certain sum per year.” ** 

The date of departure from the rendezvous was probably 
July 24, 1833. Irving says there were forty men “ in the band, 
while Nidever says there were thirty-six.“° They went south- 
ward to the vicinity of Great Salt Lake, then westward to Marys 
river, where they expected to trap for a short while. But they 
found it impossible to remain on this river because of the trou- 
blesome character of the Pai-ute, or Digger, Indians, who stole 
the traps of the traders, and made it necessary for them to be 
continually on their guard for fear of attack. The Indians were 
not capable of inflicting great harm upon the whites, because 
they had no horses and were unarmed, save for bow and arrow, 
and were of a very low type mentally and physically.* 

When the trapping party undertook to move out of the Indian 
country, the natives followed them, gathering additional force 
from other villages as they proceeded. Untoward events hap- 
pened. Just before trapping was given up altogether, a member 
of the company by the name of Frazier came near being killed 
by the Indians while he was setting his traps.** Because of this 
and the annoyance of the Indians in general, the trappers were 


43 Chittenden, of. cit., 1, 407-8. 

44 Leonard, op. cit., 33. Leonard explains that Bonneville’s company was large, and 
that it was decided to divide it into three divisions. Bonneville, himself, with a consider- 
able force, was to remain at the rendezvous and watch the movements of the Indians. 
He was to do what he could, also, at taking beaver. A small company under a Mr. Cerran 
was sent to St. Louis with furs. The third division was Walker’s. | 

45 Irving, op. cit., 326-330. 

46 Nidever, op. cit., 58. 

47 Jbid.; Chittenden, of. cit., u, 886-7. 

48 Nidever, op. cit., 59. 
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revengeful, killing a number of the Indians, one while two of 
the Diggers were fishing, one escaping, and on another day sev- 
eral more. Since Captain Walker was unfavorable to these acts, 
they were kept from his attention as much as possible.” 

A battle with these Indians, or maybe it was a massacre of 
them, occurred a few days before the trapper party reached the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. As the party were moving along near 
some lakes one day, they discovered that they were in the midst 
of a large body of Indians. There was no timber for protection, 
so preparations were made by piling up the baggage as a breast- 
work, since the trappers sensed the danger of an attack, making 
the guess that the Indians were planning to avenge the murder 
of some of their number on the river. Large numbers of the 
Indians came forward dancing and in glee, then stopped some 
one hundred and fifty yards away and sat down on the ground. 
Five of their chiefs came to request that their people be per- 
mitted to come to the company to speak with them. Captain 
Walker refused their request. When the refusal was reported 
to them, they made signs as if they were coming, but the firing of 
guns caused them to desist from their purpose. 

In the morning, the journey was resumed, when Indians were 
discovered coming out of the high grass on all sides. The course 
was then turned from the border of the lake into the plain. The 
trappers had not travelled far when Indians began to move 
after them, first in small numbers, and presently in large com- 
panies. For several hours they did not come near, but finally 
they began to send small parties in advance, who solicited Cap- 
tain Walker and his men to stop and smoke with them. Presently 
eighty to one hundred came, who appeared saucier and bolder 
than the others. Captain Walker was usually of a very cool tem- 
perament, but he now became excited, and ordered the men to 
prepare to charge. Joseph Meek has Walker say at this point, 
“We must kill a lot of them, boys. It will never do to let that 
crowd get into camp.” 

When the commander gave his consent to strike at these In- 


9 Irving, of. cit., 328; Wagner, op. cit., 157-8 
59 Victor, of. cit., 146. 
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dians, a part of Walker’s company dismounted and prepared 
to give a severe blow. A group of thirty-four Indians came for. 
ward, when the whites closed in on them. George Nidever ang 
fourteen other men went to meet them. When the Indians 
reached a position some fifty yards distant, they were fired upon 
and all but one of the Indians in this group were killed.” The 
larger body of natives then ran howling into the grass in every 
direction. They were evidently disheartened, for they caused no 
more annoyance.™ 

The accounts of this episode differ greatly in their details and 
as much in the attitude of the narrators toward the affair. That 
the Indians were troublesome and somewhat threatening seems 
certain. They were also, doubtless, rather harmless. The slaying 


of a number of them is condemned by Bancroft as the shooting _ 


down of inoffensive persons, who could and did offer no re- 
sistance.” Captain Bonneville severely criticised what was done 
as a defenseless act by men whose fears resulted from their own 
guilty consciences for their previous mistreatment of these In- 
dians.™* Chittenden accepts Bonneville’s views almost entirely, 
but he thinks there was some danger from the Indians. Mrs. 
Victor, unwilling to attribute any wrong to her hero, Joseph 
Meek, thinks there was great danger from the Indians, and 
criticises Bonneville for not knowing this.” Leonard is out- 
spoken in his defense of what the trappers did. He says, “The 
severity with which we dealt with these Indians may be revolt- 
ing to the heart of the philanthropist; but the circumstances of 
the case altogether atone for the cruelty. It must be borne in 
mind, that we were far removed from any succor in case we were 
surrounded, and that the country we were in was swarming with 


51 See Nidever, op. cit., 60; Wagner, op. cit.,-160-4. Nidever says thirty-three Indians 
were killed, Leonard says thirty-nine, Stephen H. L. Meek says twenty-seven, and Joseph 
Meek says seventy-five. 


52 The first published narrative of this affair was from the pen of Stephen H. L. Meek, — 


published in the Jonesborough [Tenn.] Sentinel, March 8, 1837, and reprinted in Niles 
Register, March 25, 1837. 

58 Bancroft, History of Nevada, Colorado, and Wyoming, 43. 

54 Irving, op. cit., 328-30. 

55 Victor, op. cit., 146. 
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hostile savages sufficiently numerous to devour us. Our object 
was to strike a decisive blow. This we did—even to a greater 
extent than we had intended.” © 

Shortly after these events, and just after entering the moun- 
tains, George Nidever went ahead one day with the Captain 
and Zenas Leonard to select a camping place with water. The 
three became somewhat separated in their search. Upon enter- 
ing some timber, Nidever discovered fresh signs of Indians. 
This alarmed him somewhat for the safety of Walker and Leon- 
ard. He began to look about for more signs, when looking back 
he saw two Indians coming from the direction he had come with 
their heads down and at a trot along the trail. They had seen 
Leonard and Walker and had taken flight. Supposing that they 
were following his tracks, Nidever got behind a tree and pre- 
pared for them. It took them a few minutes to reach him, and in 
the meantime they would stop every few yards and look back as 
if pursued. Nidever saw that they had not seen him or discoy- 
ered his tracks. They passed but a few feet from him, jabbering 
as they went along. He at first thought he would let them go, but 
the death of his brother so treacherously murdered by Indians 
soon after he entered the mountains to trap, was fresh in his 
mind. The Indians were travelling in single file, and watching 
his chance, just before they rounded a corner of rocks, Nidever 
fired, shooting both dead at the first shot. He took their blankets, 
the only articles they had of any value, and returned to the com- 
pany.” This was the last of the Indians on the east side of the 
Sierra Nevada. 

The ascent of the Sierra was begun on October ro or 11, 1833. 
The descent to the plain of the San Joaquin was begun about 
October 31. They were still on the plains and not yet at San 
Francisco Bay on November 12, when a great meteoric storm 
was reported by Leonard as occurring, which phenomenon has 
been verified as having been on that day. The experiences in 





56 Wagner, of. cit., 165. 
57 Nidever, of. cit., 61; Wagner, op. cit., 168-9. Leonard says that Nidever killed the 
Indians because he thought they had attacked Walker and himself. 
58 Wagner, of. cit., 169, 180, 187, and footnotes. 
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crossing the mountains have been vividly described by Irving 
in the following words: 


For three and twenty days they were entangled among these mountains, 
the peaks and ridges of which are in many places covered with perpetual 
snow. Their passes and defiles present the wildest scenery, partaking of the 
sublime rather than the beautiful, and abounding with frightful precipices, 
The sufferings among these savage mountains were extreme: for a part of 
the time they were nearly starved; at length, they made their way through 
them, and came down upon the plains of New California, a fertile region ex. 
tending along the coast, with magnificent forests, verdant savannas, and 
prairies that looked like stately parks. Here they found deer and other game 
in abundance, and indemnified themselves for past famine. They now turned 
towards the south, and passing numerous small bands of natives posted upon 
various streams, arrived at the Spanish port of Monterey.®® 


These words, writien at second hand, give no clue as to the 
route by which the party crossed the mountains into California. 
They struck directly across the great chain of mountains inter- 
vening between the interior plains and California valleys. This 
statement has been taken to give support to Victor in the River 
of the W est, whose idea came from Joseph Meek, that the com- 
pany went westward to Pyramid Lake, then followed to its 
headwaters a stream which they called Trucker’s river. Then 
they crossed the mountains. To quote from this authority: 
“Great was the exaltation of the mountaineers when they 
emerged from the toils and dangers safe into the bright and 
sunny plains of California; having explored almost the identical 
route since fixed upon for the Union Pacific Railroad.” ® But 
we have here also an opinion that comes through a second hand. 

George Nidever says that they crossed the “Sierra Nevada 
Mountains and came down through a valley between the Mer- 
ced and Tuolumne rivers, into the San Joaquin valley.” “ This 
is a statement at first hand. 

Nidever’s companion, Zenas Leonard, the clerk of the party, 
gives a description which indicates that the route followed was 
down the Humboldt river to near the point where it empties 


59 Irving, op. cit., 130. 
60 Victor, op. cit., 147-9. 
61 Nidever, op. cit., 62. 
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into Humboldt Lake. Here they probably crossed the river, 
went around the west side of this lake, then to Carson Lake, and 
from here along a river towards its headwaters in the moun- 
tains. Once in the mountains they passed through ravines and 
went along precipices. They ate horseflesh for food. Arriving 
at what they thought was the summit, they found themselves still 
surrounded by snow after travelling five days. Then they began 
to encounter many small streams which shot from under the 
high snow banks. After running a short distance in deep chasms 
cut by waters flowing down them through the ages, these streams 
would precipitate themselves from one lofty precipice to an- 
other until they finally were dissipated in rain below. Some of 
the precipices appeared to be more than a mile high. Efforts 
were made to descend some of these, but this resulted in failure. 
The party was obliged to keep along the top of the dividing 
ridge between two of the chasms. After several days a frightened 
Indian dropped a basket containing acorns. Very shortly they 
were able to get game-— deer, elk, grizzly bear, antelope. In the 
last two days of travelling they found some trees of the redwood 
species incredibly large: “some of which would measure from 
16 to 18 fathoms round the trunk at the height of a man’s head 
from the ground.” A river found by them headed in the moun- 
tain and descended to the plain. There were great precipices 
along the river. The water of the river dashed against rocks and 
pitched forward down its channel.” 

Leonard’s account is also a statement at first hand. Many per- 
sons think he described the Yosemite valley, the big trees, and 
the Merced river. It seems quite clear that the route across the 
mountains was by Yosemite valley. Stephen Meek’s words con- 
firm this as the route as well as the words of Nidever. Walker 
himself thought he saw Mono Lake and Yosemite valley. The 
inscription on his tombstone, “CCamped at Yosemite Nov. 13, 
1833,” was put there at his request. According to an article in 
the San Jose Pioneer, September 1, 1877, based on an interview 
with him, Walker’s first attempt to descend the mountains was 
near the headwaters of the Tuolumne, which was found impos- 
62 Wagner, of. cit., 166-195. 
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sible, but he worked a little to the southwest and struck the 
Merced.™ 

The river struck in the mountains was followed until tide. 
water and San Francisco Bay were reached. The party eyvi- 
dently went around the east side of the bay to its lowest point and 
then over to the coast. Just where they crossed the Santa Clara 
valley is not clear. On arrival at the coast, they saw a vessel and 
signalled it. The vessel came near the shore and it was discoy- 
ered to be the “Lagoda” with Captain Bradshaw. Both the 
sailors and .rappers were surprised to meet their countrymen 
in this way. The trappers went aboard the vessel and were wined 
and dined. The captain of the vessel explained that the nearest 
settlement was the town of San Francisco, some forty miles 
north of where they were. He also told them the location of 
Monterey.™ 

The party returned from the coast to the Santa Clara valley, 
and were guided by some Spaniards to the ranch of John 
Gilroy.” Here for about a month, according to Nidever, they 
were treated kindly, and given much information. In the mean- 
time, the men employed their time in hunting deer for their 
pelts. Their stay at Gilroy’s and in the vicinity of San Juan was 
during the latter part of November and the greater part of 
December. 3 


It appears that Captain Walker went to Monterey in the ~ 


early part of December, and that he was hospitably received by 
the governor and principal people. Here he again met Captain 
Bradshaw of the “Lagoda,” who acted as interpreter for him. 


63 Bancroft, History of California, m1, 391 and footnote. 

84 Wagner, op. cit., 166-195. 

65 John Gilroy had been a Scotch sailor. He arrived in California in 1814, being left 
sick by the “Isaac Todd.” His original name was John Cameron, but, in September, 1814, 
he was baptized Juan Antonio Maria Gilroy. He was the first foreigner to settle perma- 
nently in Spanish California, he being granted permission, in 1819, to marry and remain 
in the country. After his naturalization in 1833, he received a square league of the San 


Isidro ranch, which was granted to the Ortegas that year, he having married into the — 


Ortega family. He was good natured, fond of drink and cards, and improvident. In 
time he lost his cattle and lands, but he lived to see his old rancho the site of the flourish- 
ing town of Gilroy. Bancroft, History of California, m1, 757. 

66 Nidever, op. cit., 62. 
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According to Leonard, his clerk, “Captain Walker succeeded 
in everything he desired, having obtained permission to remain 
in the country during the approaching winter, to hunt and kill 
as much game as would support our company, and to trade as 
much with the Spaniards as we pleased, but were forbid trap- 
ping in the Indian lands or trading with the natives.” * 

The company made their way to Monterey between the 18th 
and the 29th of December. On December 29th and on January 
2nd, the members of the party were entertained by Captain 
Bradshaw on his ship. Until February 14th, the day appointed 
for their departure, they spent their time at Monterey and in 
the vicinity, where they greatly enjoyed the life.® 

George Nidever and a few others remained in California.” 
There may have been as many as six,” but John Price is the only 
other name besides that of Nidever that is known with certainty. 
“The parting scene,” says Leonard, “between the company and 
these six men appeared the most melancholy separation we had 
undergone since we left the States. On other occasions, when we 
separated with a portion of our hunters, it was with the confident 
hope of meeting them again. But these men remained with the 
determination of making a permanent residence in the country, 
and never returning to the States; whilst the most of us were as 
determinedly bent on never again returning to that region— 
hence we parted as if we were forever afterwards to be separated 
by worlds. On shaking hands with these men, with whom I had 
been in daily intercourse for the last eighteen months, it ap- 
peared more like parting with brothers than anything else.” ” 

Nidever, the hunter of the Rocky Mountains, now trans- 
planted to California, shortly went by boat to San Francisco 
Bay. Here, and on the arms of the bay, he began his career as a 
hunter in California. He soon took passage for Santa Barbara, 
where he became famed as a hunter on the Pacific Coast and 


87 Wagner, of. cit., 204-5. 
68 Wagner, of. cit., 210-225. Unfortunately, there is practically no reference to the 
visit of this expedition to be found in the archives of Monterey or in Mexican writings. 
69 Nidever, of. cit., 62. 
1 Wagner, of. cit., 418. 
71 Ibid., 418. 
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among the Channel Islands. He married una hija del pais. He 
died in Santa Barbara on March 24, 1883.” 


WILLIAM HENRY ELLISON 
Santa Barbara State College 
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72 The definite date of his death is furnished by his youngest son, George Nidever tions 


Jr., who, blind and past eighty years of age, resides with his daughter, Mrs. Baltazar P. of the 
Ruiz, in Santa Barbara. 











Notes and Suggestions 





Biblio-cartography 
Henry R. Wagner 


Bibliography as an aid to historical work and even to certain 
kinds of literary work is fast becoming a necessity. The im- 
mense output of books on all subjects finds the student more and 
more dependent on some sort of guide to lead him to a proper 
and just discrimination in the choice of the material available 
on the particular field he may be investigating. The resumption 
of work on Sabin’s Dictionary raises a question as to the ultimate 
value of that work when completed. The motives of the gentle- 
men who have charged themselves with the duty are highly 
commendable and, when finished, it will remain for a long time 
the standard authority on the subject, as no one will probably 
ever undertake such a work again. Collectors and book dealers 
will continue to find in it with little trouble readily accessible 
information. Any one who wishes to dig into a subject much 
below the surface will, however, find it less valuable. Some 
work dealing specifically with a chosen subject, if such be avail- 
able, must be obtained. ‘The movement of specialization is gain- 
ing ground every day in all fields of human endeavor. A very 
respectable list of bibliographical works dealing solely with 
special subjects of American interest can now be formed, and 
almost every day some new one is added to it. One branch of the 
subject, a bibliography of the cartography of America, has re- 
ceived little attention, and it is that which I propose to discuss. 

Geography can be considered from two standpoints: as a de- 
scription of the topography, physical characteristics, produc- 
tions, nomenclature, etc., of any given country, or as a picture 
of the topography of the whole or a particular part of the earth’s 
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surface. These pictures are known as maps or charts, and the art 
of constructing them is known as cartography. The primary 
object of a chart, as a map of the sea and its islands and coasts ig 
denominated, is to enable the navigator to find his way about on 
the water, and the object of a map is to perform the same service 
to a traveler on land. As soon, then, as men began to travel by sea 
and land, charts and maps must have come into being. These 
documents consequently represent to us in graphic form the 
progress of discovery, frequently the only record we have of it, 
A study of them, therefore, is in effect as great a necessity tc the 
student of history as is that of the written sources. While this 
fact is well known to all historians, the importance of it is not 
always so well recognized as it should be, as it is the tendency to 
write history only from written sources whether manuscript or 
printed. Likewise the development of geography is usually 
described from maps and charts. To obtain satisfactory results 
it is necessary to combine the two; a knowledge of the pertinent 
maps is essential in writing history and a knowledge of history 
ig necessary in interpreting maps. 

The history of discovery as envisaged in cartographical doc- 
uments has attracted the attention of a few persons who have 
made noteworthy contributions to the elucidation of the subject. 
Perhaps the greatest of all these in modern times was Henry 
Harrisse. He was not only equipped with a knowledge of maps 
but possessed a vast acquaintance with original documents of 
historical importance, which he used to explain the develop- 
ment of cartography. His works on the discovery of America, 
of Newfoundland and of New France will always remain as 
standards in which the proper method of handling the subject 
is exemplified. Johann Georg Kohl also embellished the sub- 
ject with some outstanding achievements. He laid the founda- 
tion for a work of this character dealing with the northwest 
coast of America, similar to his well-known one on the north- 
east coast, but it was never completed. Phillip Lee Phillips, the 
late chief of the map section of the Library of Congress, devoted 
years to the collection of material bearing on certain phases of 
the subject. His position, however, made it difficult, even almost 
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impossible, to publish anything except lists of maps in the 
Library of Congress. Such, of course, are useful guides to the 
material in that institution, but that is all. A few catalogues of 
maps in other institutions have also been published, but as a 
whole our knowledge of the location of the early maps of Amer- 
ica is lamentably deficient. 

The first necessity, then, is to compile lists of maps of America 
and more particularly, as this is a very large subject, of maps of 
certain restricted parts of America. This is a work which Mr. 
Phillips’ successor, Colonel Lawrence Martin, has essayed to 
accomplish, not individually but through cooperation. As chief 
of the map division in our national institution, no one occupies 
a better point of vantage to foment and direct this work. Some 
progress has already been made, and it is to be hoped that suf- 
ficient competent volunteers may come forward to assist in 
carrying the work to a successful conclusion. As a part of this 
work, let me urge that maps to be found in Europe be included 
as far as possible. The cheapness of the present method of repro- 
duction by photostat makes it possible to secure facsimiles of 
such maps in most cases at little cost, which, for purposes of 
study are just as good as the originals. It is not always necessary 
even to obtain these, as printed descriptions of many of them are 
sufficiently full to enable the investigator to allocate them 
properly. 

At the outset the question at once arises as to the date when we 
shall begin in dealing with any special or restricted part of the 
earth’s surface. For instance, take California. What do we mean 
by California—that part of the earth’s surface known either 
under that name or without it for two centuries or more, or 
simply the State of California? Obviously, every map showing 
North America shows California in the first acceptation. It 
also shows what was later called Alta California and what is 
now known as the State of California. If it is proposed then, to 
make a list purporting to contain maps of California, we must 
specify what we mean by “California.” Even if it is proposed 
to treat of the State of California only, we are confronted with 
a somewhat similar difficulty. As soon as it became a state, it so 
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appeared on all maps of the United States and also on all maps 
of America or of the world large enough to show the division 
of the United States into separate units. Precisely the same ques- 
tions arise with other states in the Union, with Mexico or with 
any Central or South American state. Earlier maps than these 
are found showing North America and South America without 
even the name, yet they are important factors in the develop. 
ment of the cartography of the New World. 

It is highly advisable that a uniform procedure be adopted 
by all the individuals or associations of individuals engaged in 
the work. I understand from Colonel Martin that in one case at 
least where this work has been undertaken, the starting point 
was the admission of the state into the Union. While this par- 
ticular solution of the question has much to recommend it, it 
also involves some rather awkward consequences. A good exam- 
ple will be Michigan. First, Michigan was simply a part of 
North America, then it was a part of New France, then of the 
British Colonies, then of the United States and as such, part of 
the Northwest Territory, then a territory, and finally a state. 
Where shall the maps of that section be placed before it became 
a state? The question is not easy to answer. Obviously, to begin 
a list of Michigan maps with those showing the continent of 
America would involve a useless and expensive multiplication 
of effort, as, to be consistent, the lists of maps of all the other 
states would comprise these same maps. To omit those showing 
it as a territory of the United States is on the other hand hardly 
admissible. Let us take another somewhat different example, 
Texas. Besides being an integral part of North America, Texas 
was for a long time a part of Spain, then a part of Mexico, and 
finally an independent state before its annexation to the United 
States. Several maps are in existence showing Texas in the days 
when it belonged to Spain. It was even then an entity, even if 
with undetermined boundaries. After Mexico became inde- 
pendent, it was attached to Coahuila, forming a state known 4s 


Coahuila and Texas, but it even still continued to be referred to 


as Texas and was still mapped with shadowy boundaries to the 
north and west and a disputed one to the east arid northeast. 
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It would, on the whole, seem most appropriate to begin a list 
of maps dealing with any state, not at the time when it was ad- 
mitted to the Union but when it became a geographical entity 
with or without ascertainable boundaries. Previous to such time 
(in the present United States at least) the territory embraced 
in such an entity formed part of what was generally known as 
either the French, British, Spanish, Dutch or Swedish posses- 
sions, as the case may have been. Theoretically, the territory 
now forming the United States was divided between these vari- 
ous European powers, even if in the center the boundaries 
between some of them were not well defined. Proceeding back- 
wards, therefore, so to speak, we should then have to form lists 
dealing with such possessions, and going still further back to the 
period when there was nothing but a fringe of discoveries on 
each coast, we would come to a class of maps of North America 
with two subdivisions, one of the east coast and the other of the 
west coast. The necessity for this subdivision arises from two 
facts: first, nothing but the coasts were then known, and second, 
it was customary in the sixteenth century in the portolan atlases 
which covered the world, to include the eastern coast with the 
Atlantic Ocean and some part of western Europe, and the 
western coast with the Pacific as far as China and the Moluccas. 
Itthus has happened that perhaps more early maps of this char- 
acter are extant than those showing North America as a whole, 
either separately or as part of the world. 

The classification to be used is one which will demand con- 
sideration. I can merely suggest a tentative one into the follow- 
ing: the World, America, North America, North America 
divided among the different European possessions, the United 
States, divisions of the United States, and local subdivisions 
either geographical or governmental. Maps of the World must 
obviously come first in any system because they came first in 
point of time. As we approach, however, our own times the im- 
portance of them steadily diminishes so that some limit, for 
example the year 1800, might be fixed. Long before maps of 
America by itself began to be drawn it was customary to show 
the continent on a series of maps which frequently included 
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part of Europe, Africa or Asia. Hundreds of portolan charts of | 


this type exist which in reality in most cases are only world maps 
divided into overlapping sections. Some of these sections, how. 
ever, became conventionalized and were adopted as models by 
subsequent cartographers, for instance, that of the Gulf of 
Mexico and its surrounding coasts. Very few early maps are 
found with North America and South America shown sep- 
arately; they are a feature of eighteenth century cartography, 
The other subdivisions require no particular comment except 
that some further subdivision might be necessary during the 
period when North America was divided among various Eur- 
opean powers as for example, into maps of Canada and of 
Louisiana among the French possessions, and into those of Flor- 
ida and of the Southwest among the Spanish possessions. All of 
these very early became governmental units; New Mexico ex- 
isted as a province, with ill-defined boundaries to be sure, from 
its earliest settlement and maps bearing that name were made 
early in the eighteenth century. California had a somewhat dif- 
ferent beginning. The name, originally bestowed on the south- 
ern end of the peninsula, gradually became extended to cover 
the northwest coast from Cabo San Lucas indefinitely to the 
north. The division into Old and New California did not take 
place until the occupation of the latter in 1769, but the expres- 
sions had been in use earlier. One very large class of maps, 
namely, those of the United States, still continue to be issued in 
large numbers, and some time they must be listed, but as they 
are now of much less importance, as a rule, than those of the 
parts composing it, they may be left until the last. 

The practical difficulties which must be solved, even if arbi- 
trarily, in order to secure consistent and prompt results, and to 
avoid overlapping and multiplication of effort, make it advis- 
able, in case the work is undertaken, that a meeting be held of 
those interested. At this meeting a central office should be set up 
to act as a clearing house to which everything should be sent by 
those engaged in the project. Here a segregation can be made 
to fit a classification which may be adopted and separate slips 
made in duplicate for each map, the originals to be retained 
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and the duplicates to be forwarded to those assigned to the task 
of compiling the several different final lists. A uniform pro- 
cedure should be adopted so that all engaged in making prelim- 
inary and final lists should employ precisely the same methods. 
Committees should be avoided ; they are only a nuisance and a 
hindrance to progress. The only expense involved will be that 
of conducting the clearing house. The finding of funds for pub- 
lishing the final lists may be left until they are finished. An 
annual subscription by the institutions and individuals inter- 
ested in the work should bring in sufficient money for salaries 
of one or two clerks, as some institution can no doubt be found 
willing to furnish the necessary headquarters free of charge. 
Each institution should list all maps in its possession so as to 
avoid the necessity of going over the work again later, and after 
the first list has been sent in, accessions shou!d be communicated 
to the clearing house as fast as received. Thus a complete union 
list of maps would be formed which would be available even 
before the final lists can be published. 

The above suggestions are offered simply for the purpose of 
testing the opinions of those who may be interested in the sub- 
ject, with the definite end in view of securing as soon as possible 
a comprehensive listing of all maps which deal with the terri- 
tory embraced in the present continental United States, so that 
students of geography and history may be provided with guides 
to the location of material necessary for their work. No more 
detail should be entered into than enough to identify the maps 
and locate the places where they can be found. Too close atten- 
tion to minute details has ruined many a bibliographical enter- 
prise. The desire to produce something final on a subject has 
frequently led to the work being buried with the author. Better 
half a loaf of bread in the cupboard than a bushel of grist in the 
mill. Let us aim at something practicable, something that can be 
produced within a reasonable time and which will not cost too 
much money or demand too much labor. Volunteers will have 
to be called upon to do the work, and too much should not be 
asked of them. When once inaugurated, the work should be pur- 
sued steadily and energetically. It is hopeless to expect that 
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every map can be found and listed. Some will be overlooked 
and some will not be discovered until after the enterprise jg 
concluded, but in this class of work one can always have the 
satisfaction of knowing that there will always be something 
left for the other fellow to do. 

A union list of maps formed in the manner set forth will not, 
however, constitute Biblio-cartography. Perhaps Carto-bibli- 
ography would be a better word; I do not undertake to decide, 
Even lists of maps of particular sections are hardly worthy of 
the name; something more is necessary, descriptions of them, 
their pedigree, their inter-dependence, their relation to the 
history of the section should be duly set forth in some compre- 
hensive way. All this involves labor, even when the prime mate- 


rial is of comparatively easy access. Withal it is a fascinating — 


pursuit in which an investigator may look forward to achieving 
some satisfactory and useful results in a field but little cultivated 
in this country. 3 
HENRY R. WAGNER 
San Marino, California 
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Bernard Romans and the Pacific, 1773 
Edited by John C. Parish 


Introduction 


The idea of using the Missouri River and another westward 
flowing stream as a route to the Pacific had an early origin. 
Marquette, in 1673, discussed the possibility of proceeding by 
way of the Missouri to its source, thence westward to the Ver- 
million Sea or Gulf of California; and he added, “I do not 
despair of discovering It some day.” * But the French passed off 
the stage without crossing the Rockies. The English fared no 
better, but in the brief time at their disposal they did offer two 
carefully worked-out plans for such an undertaking. One was 
the scheme of Robert Rogers, commander at Mackinac, who 
sent Jonathan Carver on an expedition into the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley in 1766 as a preliminary of the attempt to cross to 
the Pacific.” The other was the project of Bernard Romans in 
1773, disclosed in the two letters presented herewith. These 
letters have never before been printed so far as the writer knows. 
Their publication seems warranted not only because Romans’ 
plan was so prophetic of the plan which Lewis and Clark actu- 
ally put into operation thirty years later, but because it presented 
the additional purpose of continuing with a part of his group 
to the exploration of northeastern Asia and the return via St. 
Petersburg to England where he would make his report. It 


1 Narrative of Father Marquette in Thwaites, Reuben Gold, Jesuit Relations and 
Allied Documents, 1610-1791 (Cleveland, 1896-1901), LIX, 143. 

2Jonathan Carver, Travel through the Interior Parts of North America (London, 
1778), tells the story of Carver’s activities but without clear indication of the plan of 
Rogers whose agent he was. For an excellent discussion of the whole project see Louise 


Phelps Kellogg, “The Mission of Jonathan Carver” in Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
XII, 127-145. 
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was a reversal of this idea that John Ledyard proposed thirteen 
years later: an exploration of the American West by an ap. 
proach across Russia and Siberia. 

The printing of these letters also seems worth while because 
of the real importance of Bernard Romans. A very full and 
painstaking account of Romans is to be found in Notes on the 
Life and Works of Bernard Romans by P. Lee Phillips (Pub. 
lications of the Florida State Historical Society, 1924) . Phillips 
says of him: “Romans may be called a universal genius; he was 
a botanist, engineer, mathematician, artist, surveyor, engraver, 
writer, cartographer, linguist, soldier, seaman, and he possessed 
many other talents, any one of which would have given distinc- 
tion.” * In the period before the Revolutionary War he made 
many explorations and surveys in East and West Florida under 
the direction of William De Brahm, John Stuart, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs, and Governor Peter Chester of West 
Florida. He served as an engineer for the American forces in 
the Revolution, was captured by the British and is supposed to 
have died in 1784. 

His most famous work is 4 Concise Natural History of 
East and West Florida published in 1774 and accompanied 
by a large map. The book is exceedingly rare and the map still 
more so, the Library of Congress possessing the only known 
complete copy of the latter. The W. L. Clements Library has 
the book and portions of the map and also a very interesting 
manuscript map of the Peninsula by Romans, apparently a part 
of the original of the larger printed map. 

Mr. Phillips, in his Notes, has gathered an extraordinary 
amount of valuable material upon Romans. But the two letters 
hereafter printed escaped his search, and they deal with a quite 
different aspect of his remarkable career. The first letter is in 
the Public Record Office in London. It is addressed to “My 
Lord,” evidently Lord Dartmouth, who was then the colonial 
secretary, and it bears the flourishing and highly adorned sig- 
nature of Romans. The second letter is only a fragment found 
among the Dartmouth Manuscripts in the possession of the 





3 P. Lee Phillips, Notes on the Life and Works of Bernard Romans, 71. 
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resent Lord Dartmouth. It was copied for the writer through 
the kindness of Mr. A. E. Stamp, Deputy Keeper of the Records 
and Secretary of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. The 
first part of the letter is missing but the close of the letter indi- 
cates the addressee as Dr. Williamson. It is probable that this 
was Dr. Hugh Williamson of North Carolina. Romans’ letter 
was written from Boston on December 20, 1773 — four days after 
the Boston Tea Party. At that precise time Dr. Williamson 
was on board a ship in Boston Harbor, waiting to sail for 
England. He is declared by David Hosack* to have been the 
first to bring the news of the Tea Party to the British Govern- 
ment and to have had a private interview with Lord Dartmouth 
after which he was examined before the Privy Council. Dr. 
Williamson was a scientist of wide range of interests and had 
recently achieved considerable reputation by reason of a dis- 
sertation on the change of climate in America published in the 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. To 
Romans he must have seemed a kindred spirit; and the fact of 
his sailing at that particular time, coupled with the presence 
of the fragment with the Dartmouth Manuscripts, endorsed as 
received on February 2d from Dr. Williamson, while not con- 
clusive proof, makes the identification seem highly probable. 


JOHN C. PARISH 
University of California at Los Angeles 


[Bernard Romans to Lord Dartmouth |’ 
My Lord, 


The unexpected Tidings of my being taken notice of by your Lordship on the 
first sight of some of my mean Endeavours to forward the study of Geography 
and Botany, after having very long in vain made many repeated tryals for that 
purpose, have warmed my Bosom with the most ardent sense of gratitude for 
the respectable cause of that Benefaction. 

Permit me then to lay before your Lordship, these my humble thanks by the 
most early opportunity that has offered itself for that purpose. 

With a due sense of my slender abilities, yet at the same time a Consciousness 
of my readiness to Exert them to the utmost, I take the Liberty to acquaint 





* David Hosack, 4 Biographical Memoir of Hugh Williamson, M.v., LL.D. (New York, 
1820), 35. See also 32-36. 
® Original is in the Public Record Office, c.0. 5/74, pp. 393-6. 
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your Lordship of my unsupported and unnoticed way of life having spent these | 


Sixteen Years on this Continent in the ardent pursuit of Geography and Natura} 
Philosophy, and that I am at present here to make the first publication of the 
result of my researches: many promises of recommendation to the notice of 
Persons intitled by their Rank and Superior Wisdom to become the Patron; 
of the Industrious, have been made to me, but without Effect, till Governor 
Chester was kind enough to draw me forth out of the Obscurity in which I was 
hid to the Notice of your Lordship’s goodness. 

But now being at a more inconvenient as well as remote distance from that 
Gentlemen, than from your Lordship, I take the liberty of addressing your 
Lordship in Person, hoping that my boldness will not be deemed a rash pre. 
sumption. 

The general knowledge I have obtained of the Geography of this Extensive 
Continent in my repeated travels through its vast wilds have made me form 
an Ide-, that a Journey into the North Eastern parts of Asia would not be 
attended with the numberless difficultys hitherto objected against the per- 
formance of it, I have considered every difficulty, that may be thrown in the 
way of such an attempt and resolved, that with the least Assistance whatsoever 
that may be any ways deemed adequate to the Expence of the Journey I would 
undertake it; Could I do it with out any such help I would, but the utmost 
of what I could myself hope to raise for the purpose, does not exceed £500, which 
however I am willing to spend in the pursuit. 

May I then presume to intreat your Lordship to think of the propriety of 
this proposal, and if your Lordship should form a propitious Idea thereof, to 
lay this my humble proposal before our most Gracious Sovereign, if it be possible 
for me to obtain a favorable reception I will instantly remit a Plan of my 
scheme and a Demonstration of its plausibility and with impatience wait for 
the welcome orders to proceed on this desirable Discovery, without any other 
hopes of reward, then what the undertaking may afterwards be thought to 
deserve assuring your Lordship, that I intend by no means to give into any 
extravagance of Expence, having so much experience of Journeying in the 
deserts of America, that I believe not one Man could do it on a more frugal plan. 

The Multiplicity of Avocations I am at present taken up with in order to 
Earn the means of forwarding my Publication of a Natural History of the 
Florida[s]® prevents my being able to sefd over so many finished Copies of 
curious Plants in those Provinces, as I could wish but beg your Lordship’s 
acceptance of the Four which accompany this, as a small proof of my wishes 
to forward and improve the researches into the yet hidden and mysterious 
Secrets of Nature. 

Permit me My Lord to offer up my sincere wishes for the long continuance 


6 A hole in the paper. 
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of your Lordships Fatherly direction of the affairs of our Western World and 
to assure your Lordship of the most dutifull Respect of 
My Lord Your Lordship’s Most Obliged, obedient and humble Servant 
B. RoMANS 
New York 6th November 1773 
[Endorsed] M. Benjamin? Romans. R/ 14th Decr. By the Dun- 
more, Capt. Lawrence NB the Box of Plans not come to hand. 


[Bernard Romans to Dr. Williamson |* 

The route to be taken either by the Lakes or by the Mississippi to the Siaoux, 
by the mississippi preferable as being Less known. 

Mr. John Adams,® & my son who is thoroughly acquainted with the Woods 
and 12 other men to accompany me. 

One of these 12 should be a person of some Education & capable of reconduct- 
ing 4 of them after our arrival on the Western Shore of America carrying with 
him a Copy of our Journals. 

My self with the remaining Nine to proceed Northward untill by some 
means or other we may arrive in the North Eastern parts of Asia, & this through 
Siberia into Russia thence through Poland, Germany, Holland, & France to 
make my report in Great Britain. 

My Observations to be on the productions of the three Kingdoms of Nature 
as well as on the geography of the tract I pass through, Botanical discoveries in 
particular to be Looked for. 

The first summer will be spent in reaching the Siaoux where we must Winter 
the first season. 

The next summer we may be morally Certain of finding a Water Course 
running West Ward which will Lead us to the Western Shore of America 
where we must pass the Winter of the second year. 

The third spring the above 5 Men must be sent Back with a report of my 
proceedings to Philadelphia, & my self continue my route North Westward, 
I make no doubt but this summer would suffice to carry me to the North Eastern 
parts of the russian Empire where we must stay the third Winter. 

The fourth summer I guess would carry me to Petersburg. 

it is necessary to carry some Trinkets with us for the Savages we may chance 
“7 An obvious mistake of the endorser. 


8 Original is among the Dartmouth Manuscripts in the possession of the present Lord 
Dartmouth. Cited in Historical Manuscripts Commission, 14th Report, appendix, part 
xX, 184. 

® Mr. Romans’ secretary. See letter, Romans to Commissioners for Fortifications, No- 
vember 16, 1775, wherein he says of Mr. Adams “. . . he has for years back transacted 
my business.” Phillips, Notes on the Life and Works of Bernard Romans, 59. 
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to meet, & if possible tools for Boat Building which is more than Likely to be 
practicable as the Siaoux have abundance of Horses. 

for provisions we must chiefly rely on our Guns as I did when I was in the 
Woods on Ferdinando Soto’s tract. 

The men are supposed not to be got without high Wages and to Encourage 
them a sum ought to be paid them in hand to Leave with their Families or 
relations & a paper by which they demand their Wages on their arriayl ip 
Europe. 

I must be furnished with a Russian pass, & Letters of Credit for the different 
States I am Like to pass through. 

The above are the outlines of a plan which I have in a more Compleat manner 
at New York. I have just drawn this sketch for your use & will send you the 
other one on receiving an intimation of its being Likely to succeed. 

I remain Sir Your most obedient humble Servant 

Boston Decr. 20, 1773. B. Romans. 

To Doctor Williamson. 

[Endorsed] Recd. 2d. Feby. 1774 from Dr. Williamson 
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Reviews of Books 


Henry Villard and the Railways of the Northwest. By James Blaine Hedges. 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930. 224 pp. $3.00). 


The significance of the name of Henry Villard is obvious to anyone interested 
in the construction of the railroads of the Northwest. It is therefor somewhat 
curious to reflect that the book under review is the first adequate account of 
the development of the railways with which Mr. Villard was connected. Equally 
curious is the fact that the author is eastern rather than western in his connec- 
tions, having taught at Clark University and now being connected with Brown 
University. The explanation of the second of these anomalies is the easier — the 
Villard papers at present repose in the Harvard library; this explanation is 
convincing, even though there have been many heart-burnings because important 
documents often cling to places remote from the scene of the events which they 
describe. The explanation of the lack of any earlier adequate consideration of 
Villard’s railroad work is slightly more difficult. Possibly the availability of 
the necessary material has been an item of importance. Speaking in more general 
terms, however, there has until recently been a notable lack of histories of most 
of our important railroad systems, in spite of their generally recognized signifi- 
cance and of their general interest. This lack seems now on the way to being 
supplied, particularly because of the various centennial histories that are now 
appearing, and because of the work of such capable historians as Professor 
Hedges. Another decade may make possible a good general history of the de- 
velopment of the railroads of the United States. 

Mr. Hedges’ book is concerned with the development of railroad trans- 
portation in the Northwest during the years 1865 to 1895, and centers in the 
competition of the cities of Portland, Tacoma and Seattle for supremacy. The 
work has been done carefully and intelligentiy, and the account is well balanced. 
Typographical errors seem to be missing entirely, while mistakes in either fact 
or inference are remarkably scarce. Here and there occur some slight vague- 
nesses or phrases which might be questioned — for example, the use of the word 
“intrigues” (p. 117) to imply an apparently unfavorable judgment which does 
not seem to be justified, “decadent” (p. 114) as describing New England 
agriculture, and the strong condemnation (p. 169) of the proposal of the Port- 
land committee. A few omissions seem hard to justify, as for example the failure 
to mention the Schulenburg vs. Harrison decision of 1874 in discussing the 
revocation of railroad land grants (p. 68). Such questionable passages are 
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extremely few, however. The general treatment of the subject is monographic, 
with clear, concise, accurate statements instead of any atternpt at popularization, 
The inclusion of footnotes, of a short but satisfactory bibliography and of an 
adequate index makes the book useful for the student. Altogether, Mr. Hedges 
has performed a task of which he has every right to be proud. Future historians, 
and particularly those interested either in railroad history or in the story of 
the economic development of the Pacific Northwest, will be grateful to him, 
Dartmouth College Rosert E. Rrecer 


A History of the Pacific Northwest. By George W. Fuller. (New York, Alfred 

A. Knopf, 1931. xvi+383 pp. $5.00). 

Twelve years have now passed since the last revision of Schafer’s History 
of the Pacific Northwest. During this period much research has been done which 
has warranted another work including these results and reapportioning the 
emphasis upon various pliases of the history of the region. This Mr. Fuller has 
done and done very creditably. 

To those accustomed to think of the Northwest as the Willamette Valley, 
the book comes somewhat as a shock. Utilizing materials published in an earlier 
work, Mr. Fuller gives emphasis to the Inland Empire which has too long been 
neglected in histories of the Pacific Northwest. 

Opening with two splendid chapters, one on the geology of the Northwest 
and the other on the Indians, the author curtails, happily, the exploration ac- 
counts into two chapters, one considering explorations by sea, the other by land. 
The Northwest, the Pacific Fur and the Hudson’s Bay Companies each receive 
treatment, with the author apparently accepting Irving’s account of Astoria 
more than is customary. The treatment of the missionary activities shows the 
author’s emphasis. Jason Lee is treated very slightly, but the missionaries of the 
Inland region, Whitman, DeSmet, the Whitman massacre and the Cayuse 
war, are given about forty entertaining pages. 

Following chapters on the boundary question, and the settlement and be- 
ginnings of government, the author turns to what seems to be one of his main 
interests. About one-fourth of the book deals with Indian wars but nowhere 
is there a discussion of these events in relation to Indian policies. There is 
need of a study of racial relations, and it is disappointing that the author limited 
himself primarily to military activities. 

Two aspects, not commonly dealt with, the author has presented in an inter- 
esting manner. One is the subdivision of the Oregon Country into its various 
territories and the development of the territories to statehood. The other is an 
account of the “Social Life of the Pioneers” which unfortunately deals only 
with the Inland Empire and primarily with the mining frontier. 

With so much of merit it is unfortunate that the book should close with two 
entirely inadequate chapters on economic growth. On transportation the author 
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would have done well to have utilized Hedges’ recent work on Henry Villard 
and the Railways of the Northwest. In the discussion of agriculture the author 
goes from fact to fancy. To him, apparently, agriculture has no history aside 
from irrigation. The present plan of the Northwest to manipulate through 
congress, after the manner of Boulder Dam, the Columbia Basin project, re- 
ceives more attention than agriculture, flour milling, dairying, horticulture, 
lumbering, shipping, development of power or development of communities. 
In short the last two chapters come somewhat as an anti-climax. If it was his 
purpose to give a history since the Civil war the book is practically worthless. 
If it was his purpose to close the book with the Civil war period, it would seem 
the work should have been entitled ““The Early History of the Pacific North- 
west” with the Northwest defined as that part contained within the United 
States. 

The book is well documented, containing some forty-three pages of notes, and 
deserves recognition among the histories of the region. 

University of Oregon Joun T. GANOE 


The Early Far West: A Narrative Outline, 1540-1850. By W. J. Ghent. (New 
York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1931. xi+411 pp. $3.50). 


The geographical setting of this volume is the region between the Mississippi 
River and the Pacific Ocean, and the period covered extends, as the title indicates, 
from the time of the wanderings of Cabeza de Vaca to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Obviously the reviewer can give only a general summary of the 
contents of a work with such a broad scope. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first deals with the period before the 
Louisiana purchase, and is divided into two lengthy chapters. The opening 
chapter is entitled “Spain against France,” which is descriptive of the contents 
devoted to Spanish explorations and colonial enterprises in the southwest before 
1762 and to French activities west of the Mississippi. The title of the second 
chapter, “Louisiana under Spain” is less indicative of its scope, for it deals not 
only with Louisiana, but also with the Spanish occupation of California, the 
voyages of the Spanish, Russians, English and Americans along the Pacific coast, 
and happenings in the southwest. The second part covers the American period 
following the Louisiana purchase, divided into five chapters averaging about 
sixty pages each. Here are presented accounts of explorations, fur trade develop- 
ment and decline, Indian affairs, the settlement of the first states west of the 
Mississippi, the early migrations to Oregon, the Mexican War and the acquisi- 
tion of California, and kindred subjects. : 

The author has deliberately chosen an unusually rigid chronological order 
for his narrative, and hence the reviewer cannot complain because he has followed 
it. Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether adherence to such a plan is productive 
of the most satisfactory results. The extreme effects of this method of writing are 
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seen in the case of the Lewis and Clark expedition. Mr. Ghent leaves the 
with the Mandans while he tells what was occurring elsewhere, and his pro. 
cedure is the same while they were wintering at the mouth of the Columbia, 
Throughout each of the chapters in the second part of the book the reader jg 
taken from one section of the vast area to another to learn what was happeni 
there during each of the five decades from 1800 to 1850. It will be admitted 
that the plan has its merits, but the division uf the period into decades seems 
somewhat without adequate reason, and the continuity of events in a given 
region is largely lost. 

For a work covering such a large field the book is surprisingly packed with 
details. It is literally a compendium of the activities of every man of any 
importance who appeared on the broad stage of the far west before 1850. There 
are specific identifications of routes of explorers and trappers and locations of 
forts, definite statements of the exact days on which relatively unimportant 
events occurred, and much other minutiz usually found only in monographic 
literature. These statements are made not for purposes of criticism but to indi- 
cate the character of the book. In fact, the reviewer considers the greatest 
usefulness of Mr. Ghent’s volume to lie in the thoroughness and accuracy with 
which he has gathered and presented a great mass of detailed information 
hitherto unavailable within the covers of a single book. 

University of Oregon Dan E. Crark 


California Letters of Lucius Fairchild. Edited with notes and introduction by 
Joseph Schafer. (Madison, State Historical Society of Wisconsin Collections, 
Volume xxxi, 1931, xix-+212 pp.). 

This collection has been recently published by the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin in satisfaction of state pride in a beloved governor. The Letters 
tell much of the character of Lucius Fairchild, tenth governor of Wisconsin, 
little of Californiana, and it is as a biography of the early manhood of Fairchild, 
rather than California, that the book is of value. 

To get the whole story one must read the Introduction, carefully prepared 
by the editor, Joseph Schafer, which tells how this seventeen-year-old boy came 
to be leaving Madison in March, 1849, to make his fortune in the California 
gold-diggings and what happened to him after he returned six years later. The 
letters themselves trace his journey from Dubuque to Sacramento and then 
narrate some of the events which made up the daily life of the boy. The letters 
are humdrum, probably with intention to relieve the anxieties of his family; 
they show much nostalgia and little curiosity about the strange country. There 
appears to be a conscious effort to reassure; there are very few passages which 
describe his environment. Each spring he is confident that the following winter 
will find him going home with a “pile”; each autumn he is apologetic for his 
failure to amass wealth and get out of California. And in this matter it is 
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interesting to observe that he never returned to California for even a brief visit 
after leaving the state with ten thousand dollars in 1854. 

From other sources we know that Fairchild was a delegate to a state political 
convention to nominate a governor of California. The absence of any mention 
of this honor from the letters published suggests the possible loss of letters 
either en routc or after receipt in Wisconsin, hence we ought not to criticize 
his apparent failure to tell more of California during the time when he was a 
merchant, innkeeper, butcher, miner, or rancher. Nevertheless, his readers will 
be disappointed that the Letters have not more of the objectivity of Richardson 
or Bowles. 

The book, however, clearly shows the highly speculative nature of placer gold- 
digging and the surer profits of merchandising — young Fairchild scarcely made 
enough from mining to pay the cost of his transportation and subsistence. The 
small fortune with which he returned was largely due to the business ability 
of his partner supplemented by his own hard work as a butcher. 

Regarding Sacramento, his post office, he mentioned the flood of 1850 which 
forced the inhabitants to live either on scaffolds or boats, or else to move back 
towards Sutter’s Fort. He also commented that “there is a great deal of sickness 
there now and cannot help but be more, when it gets warm. Last fall there was 
at least 500 dead oxen and mules lieing around the streets besides, the water is 
very bad, causing the disentary. . .”” Later he wrote that the cholera had been 
severe but had abated by November. Of moral conditions he was discreetly 
silent. Mention was made of the Rouge River Indian war, of the profit he made: 
in hiring horses to the Army, and of the fear that the disorder might spread to’ 
Scott’s Valley. Nothing is told of the stirring events which were then in progress 
in San Francisco. 

The book is well introduced, wisely and sparingly annotated, and thoroughly 
indexed. The illustrations, twenty-eight in number, are largely taken from a 
series of fifty sketches probably made by Lieutenant A. J. Lindsay, who ac- 
companied the party westward. A sketch map of the route, and of the vicinity 
of Sacramento, would have been a convenience to the reader. 

University of Redlands Rosert G. RAYMER 


Cartas del Libertador, Corregidas Conforme a los Originales. Mandadas pub- 
licar por el Gobierno de Venezuela Presidido por el General J. V. Gomez. 
Edited by Vicente Lecuna (Caracas, Lit. y Tip. del Comercio, 1929-1930, 
10 volumes). 


It is remarkable that so many of Simon Bolivar’s private letters should have 
survived ; for they were subject not only to the fortunes of a long-protracted 
war, but to the hazards of an equally destructive era of political chaos and 
factional strife. Yet with the exception of gaps in the earlier years, the present 
compilation is representative if not complete. It is based largely on the originals, 
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the most of which now find a permanent home in the Casa Natal de Bolivar in 
Caracas, where they were readily accessible to the editor. The Liberator’s own 
archives formed the foundation of the great collection in this national shrine. 
Curiously enough Bolivar embodied a provision in his will requiring the de. 
struction of his personal papers. Fortunately his executors did not obey the 
fateful command. One of them, Juan de Francisco Martin, on being forced 
into exile some years later, together with General Daniel F. O’Leary, took the 
archives to Jamaica. There the papers were divided between the two, O’Leary 
taking the better part for use in the preparation of his memoirs. He added new 
material, and in the course of time turned over all the documents in his possession, 
together with the manuscript of his Narrative, to the Venezuelan Government 
at whose cost the whole was published (1879-1888) under the title of Memorias 
del General O'Leary. A supplement comprising volumes xxix, xxx, and xxx, 
contained the Liberator’s private correspondence ; but for some reason the letters 
of the last year or more of his life were not included. Nor were the few among 
the papers retained by Francisco Martin included in these volumes. That part 
of Bolivar’s archives remained in the hands of the original custodian and his 
heirs in Spain until 1928 when one of the descendants, José Maria Quifiones 
de Leon, Spanish Ambassador in France, generously presented the collection, 
consisting of sixty-odd bound volumes, to the Venezuelan Government. 

The earliest collection in which any considerable part of Bolivar’s private 
correspondence had been published was that of Yanes and Mendoza which 
appeared at Caracas (1826-1833) in twenty-two volumes. With this work as 
a base, Blanco and Azpurua brought out (1875-1877) an amplified and much 
superior edition in fourteen folio volumes. Midway between the appearance 
of these two collections, Felipe Larrazabal began assembling material which 
he intended to publish in connection with a life of Bolivar. ‘The life, in two 
volumes, appeared in New York (1865-1866). Unfortunately that was the 
end. Expecting to continue the undertaking in France, Larrazabal embarked in 
a vessel that was wrecked at sea. He was lost and his papers perished with him. 
The do sments of another collector, Aristides Rojas, active somewhat later 
in the century, met with a better fate. Bringing together a great number of 
letters of exceeding interest to historians, he passed them on to a younger 
enthusiast, Pérez Soto, who continued for years to build on the foundation laid 
by Rojas. This material Pérez Soto proposed to publish, but he died prematurely, 
and the collection passed to the Government of Venezuela. Thus the two 
processes — collecting and printing — have been going on together. Not ail of 
the collections have been great, nor have the letters been printed solely in the 
great collections. They have appeared singly, or in small numbers, in a multitude 
of books, pamphlets and periodicals. Likewise the originals have come into the 
national archives of Venezuela not only in great collections, but also in small 
numbers from many sources. 
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The accumulation of new material and the unsatisfactory and partial way 
in which the letters had thus far been published gave rise some years ago to a 
demand for a new edition. R. Blanco Fombona undertook the task in 1913. In 
that year he brought out in Paris a first volume, which he followed a few years 
later with two others published in Madrid. At that point the enterprise fell 
through, incomplete. Nothing more was done until 1928, when the Venezuelan 
Government, moved in part no doubt by the approaching centenary of Bolivar’s 
death, decreed that a “complete and carefully revised” edition should be under- 
taken. Vicente Lecuna was commissioned to compile, arrange, and edit the 
letters. No better choice could have been made. For in addition to being a 
thorough-going student of the life and times of the Liberator, Lecuna had been 
for many years one of the most active collectors of Bolivian memorabilia, a 
considerable portion of which he had already edited. Moreover his knowledge 
of men and measures, his sound judgment, his freedom from passion, his eye 
for details, and his devotion to truth, gave abundant assurance of an edition that 
would meet universal acceptance. The volumes themselves provide the proof 
that that expectation has been realized. 

The editor’s introductory remarks are brief and to the point. The arrangement 
of the letters is chronological, the first being dated in 1799 when Bolivar was 
sixteen years of age and the last in 1830, a few days before his death at the age of 
forty-seven. But the great bulk of the communications correspond to the years 
of more successful revolutionary effort between 1817 and 1825, and to the period 
of political activity which followed the close of the contest with Spain. Though 
the volumes are devoted primarily to the Liberator’s private letters, yet an 
occasional document of an official character is inserted to elucidate some obscure 
point. The footnotes are scanty, but sufficient. The provenance of each letter is 
indicated. Errors that have crept into printed versions have been corrected by 
comparison with authentic copies, or with the originals when possible. The 
originals themselves were scrutinized with the greatest care, and mistakes 
obviously due to faulty understanding on the part of the amanuensis have been 
rectified. But at no point, one may be sure, has the editor taken unwarranted 
liberties with the text ; nor has he at any point allowed his personality to obtrude. 
Painstakingly, conscientiously, adequately he has set before the world the private 
correspondence of Simon Bolivar. 

University of California at Los Angeles Josepu B. Lockry 


Francisco de Urdifiola y el norte de la Nueva Espana. By Vito Alessio Robles. 

(Mexico City, Imprenta Mundial, 1931. 333-+xxv pp. 6 pesos). 

The cherished legend of the barbarity of the Spanish conquerors, which has 
been a favorite theme of writers on Spanish-America for centuries, not excepting 
our own, receives a rude blow at the hands of Vito Alessio Robles in his new 
work on Francisco de Urdinola y el norte de la Nueva Espafia. One begins to 
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wonder, after all, whether men of the stamp of Urdifiola, men who combined 
hard-hitting military genius with a marked gift for civil administration, could 
have found time for a tithe of the dark deeds laid at their door. For example, 
in Diego Rivera’s tremendous fresco in the Palacio Nacional at Mexico City he 
depicts Pedro de Alvarado, with a terrific scowl on his face, personally branding 
an Indian. This is the same Alvarado, it will be recalled, who, in a burst of 
generous admiration, placed his own hat on the head of an Indian chief from 
Vera Paz. And this same Urdifiola who, in the popular legend, is a bloody- 
minded tyrant, un sefior de horca y cuchillo, is shown by incontrovertible evidence 
in Alessio Robles’ book to be a good soldier, a faithful officer of the crown, a 
far-sighted and humane administrator, and one of the great figures in the 
conquest and settlement of the difficult region of Coahuila. 

The development of our author’s thesis leaves nothing to be desired in the way 
of careful and painstaking scholarship, but only about one-fourth of the book 
is directly concerned with it. The rest of the book is devoted to the narrative 
of the conquest and settlement of Coahuila and, to the reviewer at least, offers 
much more interest than the story of the historical wrong done to Urdifiola. The 
chapter on “Coahuila: su tierra y sus antiguos pobladores” is a masterful pres- 
entation in a short space of the geography and ethnography of that country. For 
the layman, however, it badly needs a good modern map. The chapter on the 
Tlascaltecan colony of San Esteban de Nueva Tlascala is absorbing. More 
should be written on the planting of native colonies in the outlying provinces 
of New Spain, where they acted as effective buffers against marauding Indians. 
It is a tribute to Spanish administrative genius that, in this case alone, four 
hundred Tlascaltecan families could be persuaded to abandon their homes and 
migrate to the distant and warlike country of the Chichemecas, there to protect 
their late conquerors. The little Tlascaltecan colony of San Esteban, according 
to our author, kept its identity until 1827, when it was made part of the 
municipality of Saltillo. He pays tribute to the Tlascaltecans in a fine passage: 


Ellos llevaron a Saltillo un trasunto de la vida de su metrépoli. El pintoresco traje 
de los mexicanos y la reverencial y dulce lengua nahua con las alteraciones de su 
patria. Llevaron sus magueyes y sus danzas tipicas. Aportaron su laboriosidad, su 
indiscutible valor y, sobre todo, su amor al Arbol y a las flores, que convirtié a la 
porcién occidental de Saltillo en un verdadero vergel; la zona tlaxcalteca, formando 
marcado contraste con la espafiola, qued6é cubierta de huertos en donde se cultivaron 
exquisitamente los afamados frutales y delicadas hortalizas, propios de aquel inme- 
jorable clima (pp. 189-190). 


This bit brings to one’s attention again the many attributes of this book that 
make it contrast violently with the majority of our own scholarly works. 
Imagine an American university publishing a study of the sort and adorning the 
cover with a strikingly good modern woodcut! The long preface is an account 
of the author’s adventures in gathering his materials and includes one very 
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amusing story. The style of the whole is informal and easy, although one notes 
a tendency toward an abuse of epithets such as eminente, ilustre, grand autoridad, 
distinguido, and so on, whenever the author mentions an approved contemporary. 
This one harsh note is about the only discord one observes in this very excellent 
piece of work and serves only to make its many fine qualities stand out the more 
prominently. Not the least of these qualities is a full and accurate bibliography 
and, that rarest gift of all, a complete index. 
Mexico City LesLEY Byrp Simpson 


Nuestros Corsarios, I, Brown y Bouchard en el Pacifico, 1815-1816. ( Publica- 
ciones del Instituto de Investigaciones Historicas, lii). By Ricardo R. Caillet- 
Bois. (Buenos Aires, National University of Buenos Aires, 1930. 69 
pp.+-2-+xiv). 

The naval operations of the Wars of Independence in South America present 
one of the least known phases of that period of Hispanic-American history, due 
perhaps in part to the nature of the naval warfare itself, for this was largely 
conducted by foreign commanders and foreign crews, who have generally left 
only fragmentary records, and in part to a lack of interest of Hispanic-Americans 
in maritime matters. 

In the past three or four years, however, there have appeared several valuable 
monographs and one naval history, Teodoro Caillet-Bois: Ensayo de Historia 
Naval Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1929), dealing with the Argentine phases of 
the naval operations, all of them sponsored either by the Centro Naval Argen- 
tino or the Instituto de Investigaciones Historicas of the Facultad de Filosofia 
y Letras of the University of Buenos Aires. In 1928 the Instituto brought out 
José Toribio Medina’s La Expedicion de Corso del Comodoro Guillermo Brown 
en Aguas del Pacifico, Octubre de 1815-Junio de 1816 (con apéndice docu- 
mental) as number xli of its Publicaciones, following it in 1929 with Professor 
Theodore S. Currier’s Los Corsarios del Rio de la Plata, con Apéndice @s 
number xlv, a work dealing solely with the activities of Buenos Aires privateers 
in the Atlantic. Late in 1930 appeared another monograph, which, to judge from 
its title, is the first of a series which will embody the researches of Sr. Ricardo 
R. Caillet-Bois, collaborator of the Instituto. It is this all too brief monograph 
which the present reviewer proposes to introduce to those interested in the history 
of the Pacific. 

Sr. Caillet-Bois has made a contribution valuable indeed to the historiography ° 
of the Pacific: a work based to a large degree on the archives of the Argentine 
government, both published and unpublished, and depending only very inci- 
dentally on the so-called secondary materials. Unfortunately, as he himself 
points out, the value of his work has been weakened by the unavailability of 
the log-books of the vessels concerned. 

In fifty pages of thoroughly documented and extensively annotated text, he 
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discusses the expedition of 1815-1816 under five general heads: i, preparation 
for the expedition; ii, persons who participated in the preparation, and the 
elements which composed it; iii, patents and instructions; iv, departure of the 
expedition ; v, development of the operations. The last named section, subdivided 
into five phases, occupies some thirty-two pages or roughly half of the whole. 

Through the steps enumerated above, Sr. Caillet-Bois traces the creation of 
a fleet for the dual purpose of repelling the threatened Spanish invasion of the 
Plata provinces in 1815 and of harassing Spanish Atlantic commerce, with 
subsequent abandonment of the rather over-ambitious fleet project and the 
diversion of the already created units to Pacific waters with the new objective 
of harassing Spanish commerce there and of aiding Chilean revolutionary 
activities. 

In command of the small fleet was Commodore William Brown, the famed 
Irish seaman who played a réle second only to Cochrane in the naval successes 
of the war, with his second the Frenchman, Hippolyte Bouchard, best known 
in North America for his subsequent daring raids on Monterey and other Cali- 
fornia ports. These two, their captures, their quarrels, provide the main thread 
of the account, which carries them around Cape Horn and north to Guayaquil, 
where their attack on that port was repelled, thence to the Galapagos islands. 
There their quarrels caused a division of the fleet, now enlarged by the acqui- 
sition of several prizes, and separate returns to Buenos Aires. 

Judging solely from the actual captures affected, the expedition was of no 
great importance. Yet it was the forerunner of activities on a larger scale, and, 
as the author points out, paralyzed all navigation to such an extent that there 
was “a complete cessation of commerce between Chile and Peru, between 
Guayaquil and lower coast ; it deprived those regions of all communication with 
Spain.” Lima’s grain supply, derived largely from Chile, was cut off. The 
moral effect of the operations was of no small moment and lasted long after 
the supposed imminence of an attack on Buenos Aires had caused a return to 
Atlantic waters. 

The bibliography, three pages in small type, is not too extensive and only 
slightly critical; nevertheless it is of value, if only for the suggestions it gives 
as to materials available in the National Archives at Buenos Aires. Particularly 
for those interested in similar activities, the appendix is of infinite value. T welve 
pages of documents are presented, most of them of a statistical nature — lists 
of naval vessels, with the number of the crew of each; the muster rolls of ships, 
including that of Bouchard’s own ship, the ‘‘Halcén” ; correspondence between 
Brown and General Fructuoso Rivera on the former’s return to Montevideo; 
a detail of the spoil from one of the prizes taken by Bouchard; and a relation 
of the division of the prize monies accruing to various officers and crew of the 
“Halcon.” 

State University of Montana Lewis W. BEALER 
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Manuscript Atlases of Battista Agnese. By Henry R. Wagner. (Reprinted for 
private circulation from The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, Volume xxv, 1931. 110 pp.+17 plates). 


Mr. Wagner’s paper is an attempt to list, classify, describe and indicate the 
sources of the series of maps made by Battista Agnese between the years 1536 
and 1564. 

Up to this time no comprehensive survey or accurate list of these atlases has 
been made, and the greatest confusion has prevailed. To illustrate: Konrad 
Kretschmer and Henry Harrisse both published lists of Agnese atlases. Unfor- 
tunately, neither can be relied upon. Kretschmer lists two atlases in the British 
Museum dated 1527 and 1529, neither of which exists. Both Kretschmer (Kr 
13) and Harrisse (Har 8) describe the Huth atlas (HM 26, Wagner xxxiv) 
as being dated 18th February, 1543, whereas it is undated. Mr. Henry R. 
Wagner’s work on the Agnese atlases has reduced this confusion to a definite 
order, so that it is now possible to study these manuscripts and classify them. 

The work opens with a discussion of the Agnese atlases as a group, and 
advances an interesting theory as to the use of the “loxodromic” or, as he 
prefers to call them, “direction lines.’”’ ‘The author thinks they were simply 
a convenience to enable the navigator to plot his course, as a line could always 
be found on the chart parallel to the course pursued. At that time no method 
was known of calculating longitude correctly, and the position of the vessel 
was estimated by means of the course followed and the distances run in twenty- 
four hours, with the aid of observations for latitude. This is followed by a 
description of the decoration and bindings, an explanation of the use for which 
these atlases were intended, and a list of individual maps and their sources. 

The atlases are divided by Mr. Wagner into three groups or types: type I — 
Pre-Californian, from about 1535 to the end of 1541; type 2 — Post-Californian, 
from about 1542 to about 1552; type 3 — Post-Californian, with a new map of 
Scotland, from about 1552 to 1564. A hand list of all the known atlases is given 
with their present location, including the seven known atlases of the so-called 
Gisolfo group. A bibliographical description of each of the sixty-eight atlases 
follows, the Gisolfo group, however, not being described. 

The work concludes with a most useful bibliography and a list of libraries 
possessing Agnese atlases. Pacific Coast readers will be interested to note that 
the Henry E. Huntington Library is represented by five atlases: one of type 
I, two of type 2, one of type 3 and one of the Gisolfo group. Thirteen reproduc- 
tions from Huntington Manuscript HM 26 (Wagner xxxiv) serve as illus- 
trations. 

Mr. Wagner has done an excellent piece of work. A few errors, however, 
have crept in. In the account of the makeup of the vellum leaves, on page 37, 
he says: ““Then follow the maps, drawn on both sides of a sheet of vellum and 
folded in the center.” The maps were drawn on one side of a she < of vellum; 
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the sheet was then folded in two, forming two leaves of four pages; each blank 
page was pasted to the blank page of the adjacent map, the two when pasted 
together forming what is apparently a leaf. 

Wagner x was bought by Heber in 1833 from T. Thorpe, the bookseller, 
who in turn had acquired it at the Guilford sale in 1830. There appears to be 
no evidence that this atlas was purchased by Heber from Guyon de Sardiére 
for twenty-one pounds as stated by Mr. Wagner. The reviewer thinks a further 
study of the provenance of these atlases is necessary ; although he is quite aware 
that this can be carried to absurd lengths. A knowledge of the early owners js 
often of great help in solving problems. 

The Agnese atlases have crude scales of miles for measuring distances on 
them; some attempt should be made to ascertain what unit of measurement 
was indicated. A. E. Nordenskidld in his Periplus, 1897, pages 16-24, discusses 
this question in considerable detail. 

Mr. Wagner doubts whether Agnese illuminated and bound his own atlases, 
It appears likely that they were sent to a bindery and possibly decorated by an 
artist employed there. It is probable that Agnese did not paint in the coats-of- 
arms himself; the shields may have been done at the bindery or by an artist in 
Agnese’s employ. The arms were emblazoned by order of the purchaser and 
might have been executed by anybody. In discussing this point, Mr. Wagner 
says, on page 5: ““The number of shields lacking the chevron seems to point 
distinctly to the fact that he provided one of these for most of his atlases and 
left it vacant for the purchaser to fill in as he pleased.” By “chevron” he means 
“coat-of-arms”, a chevron being only a charge. 

Mr. Wagner deserves the thanks of all scholars in having so ably completed 
such an arduous but necessary task. It is to be hoped that other scholars will 
be stimulated to perform the same service for other well-known cartographers. 

Huntington Library R. B. HAsE_pEN 


The Reform Movement in China, 1898-1912. By Meribeth E. Cameron, Ph.D. 
(Stanford University Press, 1931. 223 pp. $1.50 and $2.00). 


This work is number 1 of volume m of the University Series in History, 
Economics and Political Science. In it Dr. Cameron has given us an excellent 
review of a very interesting period of Chinese history — that which began with 
the ‘Hundred Days of Reform” in the reign of Kuanghsu in 1898, and closed 


with the abdication of Hsiiantsung and the downfall of the Manchu Dynasty 
in 1912. 


The author dwells particularly upon the introduction of a new system of — 


education, upon the attempted reforms in the army and navy, the beginnings 
of representative government and the anti-opium movement. But she has not 
neglected other important reforms, such as the revision of the penal code, the 


modernization of the courts, the abolition of slavery, the abandonment of foot- 
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binding and the futile efforts to obtain a better monetary system which she so 
long sought. 

She does not make the mistake of charging the Manchus with sole responsi- 
bility for China’s backwardness. She recognizes the ability of the early rulers of 
the dynasty while exposing the degeneracy of their descendants. In truth during 
the years preceding the first war with Great Britain it was perhaps more often 
the Chinese than the Manchu officials who exhibited arrogance and stupidity in 
their intercourse with the men of the West. E. H. Parker once wrote that the 
Manchus had given China its best government. That was an exaggeration, but 
no one can deny its greatness and prosperity under K’anghsi and Ch’ienlung. 

The downfall of the Manchus was due not alone to the decadence of the 
imperial line, but rather to the aggressive attitude of the West. ‘I'wo races and 
two civilizations were brought into conflict. On the one hand was an ancient 
backward-looking people with patriarchal institutions, cherishing tradition, 
hating change and emphasizing the fine arts and literary culture, and on the 
other the European marching forward eagerly to meet a changeful future, 
delighting in individualism and hailing gladly any invention that promised 
wealth or material comfort. China, proud of her wonderful past but ignorant 
of the warlike equipment of the West, yielded to superior power. In so doing 
her alien rulers at Peking lost their prestige and had to bear the blame for the 
numerous disasters which overtook the empire during the nineteenth century. 

For one who through many years had to read and translate for the American 
government the imperial edicts that appeared day after day in Peking, and 
report upon the progress being made in the numerous reforms so decreed, it is 
a pleasure to find as fair an account as this of the events of that period of agita- 
tion and reform. There are, however, some statements that ought, perhaps, to 
be qualified or elaborated in order to prevent misunderstanding. 

Chang Chih-tung’s little volume, Learn, receives well-deserved notice (p. 
13). Dr. Cameron seems to imply that there was inconsistency in advocating 
“Confucian morality for the individual but Westernization for the nation.” 
In truth Chang did not want either the nation or the individual to be ““Western- 
ized.” He wanted two things: all the benefits that science could confer and also 
he wanted to preserve the Confucian religion. There was nothing inherently 
irreconcilable in these two desires. Confucian morality after all is not very 
different from Christian morality. Both approve all the virtues and both 
condemn all the vices. The Chinese, it is true, permit concubinage, but so 
also do some of our sacred scriptures. But it was not of Confucian morality 
as something different from that of the West that Chang Chih-tung was 
writing. Like some Western people, he thought that religion alone provides 
a sanction for the moral law and he feared that, if the student should abandon 
the religion of his fathers, his morals would deteriorate. He believed, too, that 
religion was necessary to the stability of the state. Confucianism was the state 
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religion, providing a ritual of sacrifice, prayer and praise for the worship of the 
supreme God and that of the saints and heroes of the race, among whom Con- 
fucius was chief. Consequently when he and his associate drew up the regula- 
tions for the public school system, they made provision for the teaching and 
practice of the ancient worship. 

The constitution that was granted the people of China by the Manchy 
Emperor, was modelled upon that of Japan, as correctly stated by Miss 
Cameron (p. 113). Both constitutions sought to preserve the absolutism of the 
monarch and at the same time establish a parliament in which the people should 
have representation. As has been pointed out by Dr. McLaren, “A national 
assembly which can legislate but can not control the executive is, if taken 
seriously, the most dangerous politica! institution which can be created in any 
country.” The author implies that in practice this danger has been avoided in 
Japan because “the great powers of the Throne have been exercised through 
the ministers and parliament” (p. 114). Japan has indeed thus far escaped 
serious danger notwithstanding that these great powers have at times been 
exercised in disregard of the ministers and the parliament. Such a constitution 
was, however, far more dangerous for China than for Japan. Japan had a native 
ruler held in deepest reverence by an intensely patriotic people. China had an 
alien emperor hated by the Chinese portion of the population. Japan had but 
recently given up feudalism and the common people were still loyal to their 
lords, while the Chinese (excluding Manchus and Mongols) knew nothing 
of feudal ties and had for centuries enjoyed local self-government. It was ta be 
expected, therefore, that the grant to the Chinese of a national legislative as- 
sembly while at the same time insisting upon the autocratic privileges of the 
Throne could result only in the overthrow of the dynasty. That is just what 
happened. 

The selection of Pu-yi to succeed Tsai-t’ien, i.e., the Emperor Kuanghsii, 
upon the throne had been determined, as Miss Cameron states, as early as 1903. 
This is a fact of considerable interest. When in 1902 the Court returned to 
Peking after its exile in Hsianfu, the long-standing breach in the relations of 
the Dowager Tzuhsi and her nephew Kuanghsii was healed by the marriage 
of Kuanghsii’s brother with the daughter of Jung-lu, a life-long friend and 
staunch supporter of T’zuhsi. At the time of the marriage it was announced that, 
if a son should be born to the pair he should be made heir both of T’ungchih 
and of Kuanghsii. That this should be done properly it was necessary that in 
worshipping the spirits of the two dead emperors he have associated with him 


a true wife (not a concubine) who was to be mother of the heirs of the monarch © 


worshipped. That is to say, he would be required to have two wives, one for 
each line. Thus it happened that when Pu-yi was married in 1922 he took 
two wives. 


Old men, it is said, grow garrulous, and the reviewer has been tempted by 
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the recollection of the events of the period under discussion to transgress some- 
what the limits of space allowed. The author is to be congratulated upon the 
character of her work and University Press upon this addition to the series 
of which it forms a number. 

University of California E. T. WILLiaMs 


Far Eastern International Relations. By Hosea Ballou Morse and Harley 
Farnsworth MacNair. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. xvi+846 
pp. $6.00). 

Professor MacNair is to be congratulated on his felicitous choice of material 
on which to graft the results of his own studies in recent Asiatic history. He 
has taken the three scholarly volumes on modern Chinese diplomatic history 
written by Dr. Morse, and then by adding material on Japanese history and 
on that of China since 1911 he has written a convenient one-volume work on 
the diplomatic history of the Far East in modern times. While the work is 
designed to be used as a text book, it may serve equally well as a handbook 
on the general field for anyone interested in international relations in Eastern 
Asia. In his last six chapters, and especially in the last three covering the period 
from 1917 to 1930, Professor MacNair has brought together extensive informa- 
tion on recent developments in the Far East which cannot be found elsewhere 
within the covers of a single book. 

Professor MacNair has handled well the difficult task of abstracting, and to 
some degree of revising, the work of Dr. Morse. Naturally, however, the 
portions of the work based on Dr. Morse’s volumes, which are the larger pro- 
portion of the whole, share the merits and the defects of the original as regards 
interpretations and use of documents. For example, he continues to make the 
error (p. 396) of confusing the Korean Tonghak movements of 1893 and 1894, 
as does Morse (111, 19). Morse misread the dates in United States Foreign 
Relations, and being a compiler rather than an original writer, MacNair did 
not go back to Morse’s sources. This is not a fundamental criticism of the 
author ; it is merely an indication of the limitations to be expected from his type 
of work. Errors of fact in considerable number and questions on interpretation 
could be suggested, but such criticisms would be captious. That such errors would 
be sure to appear in so extensive a work of this kind is obvious. Of more signifi- 
cance is the fact that Professor MacNair has handled the broader subjects in a 
scholarly way and with a minimum of error. 

Of the thirty chapters, nine are largely the work of Professor MacNair, 
rather than of Dr. Morse. The last three chapters are particularly a contribu- 
tion in concise presentation, although here again there is far more of abstraction 
than of original work. Chapter xxvii, for example, is based primarily on Louis 
Fischer, The Soviets in World Affairs, and on Henry Kittredge Norton, The 
Far Eastern Republic. While Dr. MacNair makes no claim to originality, the 
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informed reader would be better pleased were important sources of this type 
cited rather than left to the chance discovery of the student. 

Dr. MacNair devotes twenty-six pages to a selected bibliography on modern 
Far Eastern, and especially Chinese, history, which is of considerable merit, 
especially as a guide to those institutions beginning to build up libraries in the 
field. While the bibliography is not critical, works which the author considers 
of outstanding merit are starred. In general the choices are well made, although 
no doubt there may be criticisms over the omission of certain works from the 
preferred list, notably P. H. Clyde’s International Relations in Manchuria, 
and H. B. Hulbert’s History of Korea. : 

Professor MacNair has handled a difficult task with skill, and has made an 
addition to the works in a field which is only too poorly supplied. 

University of Oregon Haroitp. J. Nose 


Russia and the Soviet Union in the Far East. By Victor A. Yakhontoff. (New 
York, Coward-McCann, 1931. 454 pp.). 


General Yakhontoff is well qualified to write a book on Russia in the Far 
East. Former Russian military attaché in Japan under Czarist regime and trans- 
lator of the official Japanese account of the Russo-Japanese War, he has devoted 
his life to the study of the Far East. Moreover, he was given permission by the 
the Soviet government to investigate the archives in Moscow and the result 
is a work extraordinarily rich in precise statistical, economic and historical 
data. A number of highly interesting documents such as the secret conventions 
between the Imperial Russian government and Japan in the years preceding 
and during the War, and various documents covering the Soviet period add 
greatly to the value of this unquestionably useful book. 

Although the author says that “he wishes . . . to make clear that none of 
the foregoing [Soviet statesmen and scientists] is in any way responsible for 
the point of view of this book or for opinions with which some of them may 
disagree”, he nevertheless reveals an undoubted partiality for the Soviet regime. 
‘This may be the unconscious price paid for the admission into the Soviet sanctum 
sanctorum, but more probably it is due to the fact that the author sympathizes 
with the task incumbent upon the Soviets, of carrying on the historical work of 
Russia in the East, and favors the new attitude taken by the Bolsheviks. Un- 
doubtedly their tendency to treat China as a great and equal nation, shown by 
the cancellation of unequal treaties and the conversion in 1924 of the Russian 
legation in Peking into an embassy, was more in keeping with the traditional 
Russian policy than the arrogant imperialism of the decade preceding the 
Japanese War; it is also a wise move in view of the rapidly changing balance 
between Europe and Asia. But the author unquestionably takes the Soviet side 
in all recent conflicts in the Far East, disregarding the noticeable tendency of 
Soviet diplomacy to use the old methods when their interests are at stake, the 
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case of Outer Mongolia and the Chinese Eastern Railway being the most con- 
spicuous examples. He also dismisses in a footnote (p. 168) the accusation of 
the moderate section of the Kuo Min Tan, that the Russians are “intrigueing 
and using China for their own end of fostering the World Revolution”, which 
nevertheless played so important a part in recent developments in China. 

Had he struck a more even balance between these opposed views the scientific 
value of the book would have been greatly enhanced. With this reservation it 
must be said that the author makes a strong case of his points and any impartial 
and conscientious student of Far Eastern affairs will agree with most of his 
views. The book embraces a scope wider than purely Russian affairs; it covers 
practically the whole Pacific problem from all its angles including Japan and 
the English speaking world, and thus gives the necessary perspective to the 
Russian factor as set in the greater international problem. ‘This necessarily 
makes for excessive concentration and some parts, particularly dealing with 
the historical background, are sketchy and incomplete. As a Whos-Who of 
the kaleidoscopic world of Chinese political personalities and shifting parties, 
it is extremely useful to the average bewildered reader. 

University of California at Los Angeles A. Lopanov RostTovsky 


An Economic History of Australia. By Edward Shann, Professor of History 
and Economics, University of Western Australia. (Cambridge, at the Uni- 
versity Press. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1930. xiv-+456 pp. 
$6.00). i 
This is the first adequate treatment of the economic and social development 

of Australia. The works of Edward Jenks, Arthur W. Jose, Ernest Scott, and 

George W. Rusden emphasize political and constitutional questions, while most 

other authorities limit their accounts to individual colonies or to special aspects 

of the settlement of the continent, for example, the Wakefield experiment in 
land distribution or the rise of the Labour movement. This volume is divided 
into three main parts: i, “Convicts, Wool and Gold, 1788-1860,” 185 pp.; 

ii, “Colonial Particularism, 1860-1900,” 172 pp.; iii, ““The Commonwealth,” 

82 pp. The material since the formation of the Commonwealth in 1900 is 

limited to wage-fixing and a discussion of the protective tariff, which the author 

frankly dislikes and holds responsible for many of Australia’s present ills. 

Professor Shann believes Australia should be a great exporter of staple products 

rather than a second rate industrial nation. “She is now,” he says, “the leading 

wool-grower for Continental Europe, Japan, and America, as well as for 

Britain. She is already finding lucrative and growing markets for her wheat 

in Mediterranean, Indian, and Asiatic ports” (p. x). 

Professor Shann has a fascinating theme. It is the mastery of a continent by 
the British peoples, almost on the opposite side of the globe from the British 

Isles, close by Asia’s teeming millions in India, China, and the East Indies. What 
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was a convict camp at Sydney 150 years ago, has become a powerful white man’s 
Commonwealth of six states and over 6,000,000 people. Convicts and explorers, 
shepherds and cowboys, prospectors and public house keepers, land speculators 
and promoters of transportation, governors and statesmen pass in review. 

The author is at his best when developing a movement around the personality 
of a striking character. An example is the triumph of protection under the 
leadership of a Scotch newspaper man, David Syme. Of Syme, the author 
relates: “Socially he was a ‘thrawn body,’ retiring to the point of being a recluse, 
but in thought he was as adventurous and as contemptuous of convention as the 
diggers were in action. With the zeal of an anchorite he summoned them to 
make Victoria a ‘self-contained, self-supporting, independent nation —a nice- 
balanced industrial community composite, stable and progressive’” (p. 262), 

Another instance of Professor Shann’s personification of a movement is seen 
in the account of the migration of women and the growth of family life. With 
an economic life based on convicts, sheep, and mines, Australia was of course 
a man’s land. The attempt to equalize the sexes is centered around Caroline 
Chisholm, whom the author characterizes in the words of Punch, as “a second 
Moses in bonnet and shawl” (p. 158). “In early childhood, an old soldier 
visiting her father had excited her curiosity by his tales of other lands, and his 
talk of them as colonies where emigrants might reap fortunes” (p. 158). As 
a mature woman working in Australia and in England, she was largely re- 
sponsible for increasing the number of women in all the Australian colonies 
from 63,102 in 1840 to 166,673 in 1850, and changing the ratio between the 
sexes from 2 to I to 1.4 to 1. She implored the British imperial government to 
promote female migration saying, “For all the clergy you can dispatch, all the 
schoolmasters you can appoint, all the churches you can build will never do 
much good without ‘God’s police’— wives and little children” (p. 163). 

But Americans at least will probably read the chapter on “The Gold Rush, 
1851-1860” with the greatest interest. When large nuggets were found, one 
of them weighing as much as 98% pounds, the rush was on. Nearly 100,000 
gold diggers arrived in Melbourne in 1852, and five years later Victoria had 
410,000 people and New South Wales 305,000. 

Despite its excellent qualities, its evidences of careful research, the book has 
a number of defects. Unrelated or remotely related materials are crowded into 
sentences, or paragraphs, or even chapters with resultant obscurity and con- 
fusion. For example, it seems that the fight for a White Australia and the more 
recent immigration policies might have received clearer and more complete 


treatment in a separate chapter. There is an index, but no maps. Graphs are | 


not listed either in the index or in the table of contents. Much bibliographical 

information is to be found in the footnotes. But these limitations notwithstand- 

ing, Mr. Shann has contributed materially to the interpretation of Australia. 
University of California at Los Angeles Frank J. KLincBERG 
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Comment and Historical News 


Tue Paciric Coast through many generations was the far edge of the world 
for a people moving west. Balboa climbed over the mountains and found it. 
Magellan discovered a passage by which ships could reach it. Thereafter by 
land and sea men visited the western shore of the continent. Conquistador and 
priest, trader and pirate, rancher and miner and town-builder fashioned the 
rim of land into a place of legend and a lure for the adventurous. Ships that 
beat their way around the Horn, pack-trains that toiled across the southern 
mountains, wagons whose creaking wheels rolled over interminable miles of 
dust, converted into a part of America this farthest margin of expansion. 

But its dwellers looked across the mountains to the lands from which they 
had come. Their backs were to the sea. The ocean behind them seemed at best 
but an avenue by which ships could bring them news and supplies from the 
East. The sea was an empty room in the dwelling place of mankind — a vacant 
space setting them apart from an ancient and disregarded world. For the most 
part the inhabitants of the Pacific Coast forgot that the ocean itself was the 
scene and center of a great history. They ceased to remember that Magellan, 
having found the water route to the Pacific, was killed in battle in the Philippine 
Islands; that Captain Cook, after visiting the Northwest coast was killed in 
the Hawaiian Islands; that Chinese had probably crossed the ocean to California 
long before the Europeans arrived; that Spanish galleons had plied back and 
forth from Manila to the California and Mexican coasts before Jamestown 
was founded ; that Kendrick and Robert Gray and other skippers carried North- 
western furs to China and there bought oriental goods for New England con- 
sumption; that Oregon learned of gold in California by way of Hawaii and 
that Peruvians and Australians beat the overland 4gers into the gold fields. 

The Pacific Coast frontiersmen were engrossed with their own task — the 
conquest and development of their continent. But the time came when the 
struggle for the possession of the West was finished. Railways supplanted the 
ox-cart and the pack-train. The movement was still westward but it became 
less of a push and more of a drift. The spirit was gone from it. They were a 
numerous people now. Material comforts had followed them. Culture was 
finding its home among them. Less often did they look back toward the East. 
They glanced over their shoulders and saw Hawaii. They turned about and 
there was an awakened Japan, a China with its eternal problems, a Russia on 
the sea at the end of a trans-continental march like their own. The Pacific was 
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no longer an empty room, a vacant space setting them apart from the Old 
East. It introduced them to a strange world. They had settled and tamed a land, 
Now they found themselves in the open doorway of a new life. 

As America had been coming into equality with Europe, so was the Pacific 
coming into.an equality with the Atlantic. The Atlantic brought an old world 
in touch with a new. The Pacific brought a new world in touch with an old, 
California and China, Oregon and Hawaii, Mexico and the Philippines, Pery 
and Australia made each other’s acquaintance. They came to see that instead of 
a dividing factor, a river or an ocean is bound to become a unifying force. The 
Basin of the Pacific was an entity. Its history was a unity. A community of 
interest and experience bound together the peoples that looked out upon the 
great ocean. 

The Pacific Historical Review seeks to be a medium of expression for this 
unity. It will welcome articles on the western states of both North and South 
America, on the islands of the sea, and on the new and old countries of Australia 
and Japan, China and Asiatic Russia. Its purpose is not so much to evaluate 
the present as to recount and interpret the story of the past, which has determined 
and produced the present. It does not endorse that which men say in its pages. 
It will, however, demand an honest historical purpose of its contributors, and 
competence in the investigation and presentation of their subjects. 

Once a year there will be a departure from the field of the Pacific. For five 
years the Pacific Coast Branch has printed the Proceedings of its annual meet- 
ings. The Proceedings in that form, will not for the present be published ; but 
one number of the Review, probably the June number, will be devoted to the 
papers read at the annual meeting. Since these contributions are drawn from 
the whole field of history, the Proceedings number may at times seem to bear 
little resemblance to a regional journal. Yet those scholars who live in the West 
but study and love and teach us the lore of other lands should have their day 
in court. And the exotic flavor of an occasional article on George Washington, 
or Peter the Hermit, or Tiglathpileser may help to save the rest of us from 
the sin of provincialism. 





THE 27TH ANNUAL MEETING of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association was held at Berkeley, California, on the 29th and 30th 
of December, 1931. The June number of the Pacific Historical Review will be 
devoted largely to the proceedings of this meeting and to the papers that were 
read during the five sessions. 


Two Books bearing on travei in the early West were published in 1931 by 
the Metropolitan Press of Portland, Oregon. The Journals of Theodore Talbot, 
1843 and 1849-52 are edited, with notes, by Charles H. Carey (x-+-153 pp.)- 
Talbot was a member of Frémont’s party in 1843, and his journal contains some 
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interesting sidelights on that expedition up to the arrival at Fort Boise. The 
second journal contained in this volume deals with Talbot’s experiences during 
a journey by sea from New York to Oregon, via Honolulu, and during a period 
of residence as a soldier in Oregon, all covering the years from 1848 to 1852. 
The journals are carefully edited and supplied with extensive and illuminative 
notes by Judge Carey; and the book is beautifully printed and bound. Before 
the Covered Wagon, by Philip Parrish, (292 pp.) tells of the voyages of dis- 
covery made by the Spanish, English, Russians and Americans along the north- 
west coast, of the overland expeditions of Alexander Mackenzie and Lewis and 
Clark, of the Astoria enterprise, of John McLoughlin and Vancouver, and of 
the development of the fur trade before the coming of the settlers to the Oregon 
country. The book is intended for the general public. It should be especially 
useful as supplementary reading in high schools. There is a four-page list of 
authorities. 


A NUMBER OF INTERESTING ARTICLES and documents appear in the Wash- 
ington Historical Quarterly for January, 1932. J. Oliphant contributes an 
article on ““Winter Loss of Cattle in the Oregon Country, 1874-1890.” T. C. 
Elliott, under the title “David Thompson’s Journeys in the Pend Oreille 
Country,” presents with a short introduction some entries from the Journal 
of Thompson, in the archives of the Province of Ontario, Canada. J. Neilson 
Barry has an article on the “Spaniards in Early Oregon.” F. W. Howay 
describes briefly an “Important Hudson’s Bay Company Document,” this being 
the original agreement between the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North 
Western Company in 1821 for union. An article by Clarence L. Andrews, 
“Voyage of the East Indiaman Phoenix,” briefly describes the presence on the 
Pacific Coast of a British barque. Alfred ‘Tunem writes of the “Dispute over 
the San Juan Island Water Boundary.” A document, “Narrative of James 
Longmire, a Pionee: ” edited by Edmond S. Meany, describes a trip across the 
plains from Indiana in the year 1853. 


THE CONTENTS of the Oregon Historical Quarterly for December include the 
following: “Broughton, Up Columbia River, 1792” by J. Neilson Barry (a 
study of Lieutenant Broughton’s records with the purpose of locating “Point 
Vancouver”) ; “Early Portland Contrasts” by Leslie M. Scott; “Beginnings 
of Jefferson” by Jesse Steiwer Douglas, a study of a town’s development; 
“Indian Conditions in 1836-38” by Nellie B. Pipes who with a short intro- 
duction presents a letter by Herbert Beaver in 1842 giving information about 
the Indians of the Northwest during the time indicated; the “Beginnings of 
Ocean Park, 1873-83” by George C. Johnson; an appreciation of “Lulu 
Donnell Crandall, 1854-1931” by Fred W. Wilson; and the concluding section 
of the “Douglas Expeditions, 1840-41,” a diary narrative in four parts edited 
by Herman A. Leader. 
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Wa ter N. SacE contributes to the December issue of The Canadian 
Historical Review, an excellent description of “Spanish Explorers of the British 
Columbian Coast.” He covers a variety of explorations with particular attention 
to the voyages under the direction of Francisco Elisa in the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca in 1790 and 1791 and the further explorations of Galiano and Valdés 
in the year 1792. Mr. Sage’s discussion is nicely supplemented by an article 
by Henry R. Wagner in the California Historical Quarterly for December, 
1931. Under the title ““The Last Spanish Exploration of the Northwest Coast 
and the Attempt to Colonize Bodega Bay” Mr. Wagner really presents two 
subjects. The first is a discussion of a practically unknown expedition of 
Francisco Eliza and Martinez y Zayas in 1793 to the coast between the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca and San Francisco. He also gives in translation the documents 
of the two navigators detailing their experiences, and prefaces the article with 
Zaya’s Carta Esferica of the coast. The second part of the paper, after a short 
introduction, presents a translation of a letter of Juan Bautista Matute and 
a diary of Felipe de Goycoechea regarding exploration of the vicinity of Bodega 
Bay in 1793. 


OTHER ARTICLES in this issue of the California Historical Quarterly are 
one by W. W. Waggoner on “The Donner Party and Relief Hill,” and one 
by Douglas S. Watson on “The First Mail Contract in California.” The 
journals of Charles E. De Long, 1854-1863 (‘“‘California’s Bantam Cock”), 
edited by Carl I. Wheat, are concluded in this number; and a description is 
given by Edward Eberstadt of the recently discovered journal of Riley Root, 
published in 1850 and dealing with a trip to Oregon, together with observations 
on Oregon, California and the gold mines. 


IN THE JANUARY NUMBER of the Arizona Historical Review we find 
biographical sketches of “Dr. James Douglas” by Joe Chisholm, and “Lola Oury 
Smith” by Effie R. Keen. Will C. Barnes presents the second and concluding 
part of an account of “The Pleasant Valley War of 1887.” Con P. Cronin 
reminisces briefly of Yuma under the heading ‘“Yumaesque.” Chapter v of 
“Some Unpublished History of the Southwest” continues the presentation of 
a diary of army affairs in the So thwest during the Civil War. An open letter 
from Colonel C. C. Smith under the title “The Army and the Apache” pro- 
tests against the tendency to discredit the former and bestow praise upon the 
Indian tribe. 


‘THREE ARTICLES make up the contents of the New Mexico Historical Review 
for January. One, by Walker D. Wyman deals with “F. X. Aubry: Santa Fé 
Freighter, Pathfinder and Explorer.” Aubry was famous as a trader between 
Missouri and Santa Fé and in the fifties engaged in the herding of sheep from 
Santa Fé to California. The article is accompanied by journals kept by Aubry 
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on the California trips and by a reproduction of an interesting contemporaneous 
map made for the Missouri Republican to show Aubry’s route in 1854. A second 
article, written by France Sholes, concerns itself with “Problems in the Early 
Ecclesiastical History of New Mexico,” in the period between 1598 and 1630. 
The third is an article on “Wills and Hijuelas,” in which Louis H. Warner 
describes some interesting early New Mexican wills. 


THE SEPTEMBER and December issues of the Wisconsin Magazine of History 
contain in the section of “Documents” the “California Diary of Charles M. 
Tuttle, 1859.’ The journal is concerned with an expedition from Wisconsin 
to California traversing, west of Salt Lake, the southern route of James H. 
Simpson. The document is incomplete but carries the travellers as far as the 
camp at Neills Creek. 


THE SHIPPEE-JOHNSON Peruvian Expedition of 1931 has produced material 
for an interesting article in the Geographical Review for January, on the “Great 
Wall of Peru” a wall reputedly Incaic “flowing up and down over the ridges 
beneath the plane” of the observers, and flanked by the remnants of forts. The 
origin of the wall is not yet clear. The article contains excellent aerial pictures 
of the wall as well as other air photographs and descriptions of the work of 
the Expedition. 


IN THE JANUARY NUMBER of the University of California Chronicle is a 
discussion of “Japan’s Interest in Manchuria,” by E. T. Williams, character- 
izing the present activities of Japan as a part of the attempt to fulfil the vision 
of expansion outlined more than three-quarters of a century ago by Shoin 
Yoshida. The article is historical in nature, dealing largely with the period of 
the present century. 


AN ARTICLE in the Journal of Modern History for December, 1931, by 
T. F. Tsiang under the title “New Light on Chinese Diplomacy, 1836-49,” 
describes the recent publication of Chinese diplomatic documents by the Palace 
Museum at Peiping and discusses some of the historical material presented in 
the first series, which appeared in 1930. 


A THIRD EDITION of Kenneth Scott Latourette’s The Development of Japan 
was issued in 1931 by Macmillan. It embodies the addition of new items in 
the bibliography and some new material in the text. 


Tue INstiruTE oF PaciFic RELATIONS held its Fourth Biennial Conference 
at Shanghai, China, from October 21 to November 2, 1931. One hundred sixty- 
nine were in attendance. Members were present from Australia, Canada, China, 
Great Britain, Japan, New Zealand, the Philippine Islands, and the United 
States. A description of the meetings and reports of the papers and the round 
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tables will be found in the December and January numbers of Pacific Af ait 
Pacific Affairs for February, 1932 contains an historical and factual stud 7 
“Manchurian Backgrounds” in two parts, one contributed by K. K. Kawakag 
representing the Japanese attitude, and the other presented by Shu-hsi H 


giving the Chinese viewpoint. 





WE aRE HAPPY to print the following greetings from a co-worker in the field 

Little did the founders of the American Historical Review foresee th 
periodical publications which were to come into being to serve historically 
minded people in the United States; or the ramifications of the development 6 
the study of history in this country. The founding of that Review was am 
event of the first magnitude. But not so many years thereafter, there came th 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, the Hispanic American Historical R 
view, the Journal of Modern History; and various other regional periodical 
publications, like the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, have been supplyin 
needs of students and readers. Now last comes the Pacific Historical Review 
founded for the purpose of furnishing an outlet for historical information abou 
the Pacific coast region. There is room for this new historical organ beyond { 
doubt. The western and northwestern coast regions of the United States an 
the western coast regions of Mexico and South America are rich fields fa 
study and original investigation. We of the Hispanic American Histo ica 4 
Review welcome this new historical periodical and wish it long life and prose 
perity, an ever-increasing clientele, an embarrassment of excellent articles, and 
an ever-widening sphere of usefulness. a 

James A. RoBERTSON © 
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